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LITERATURE AND THE WAR 
GRANVILLE HICKS" 


Many people, as the price of sugar indicates, assume that the 
second World War is going to duplicate the first. Probably this is a 
fallacy, for it daily becomes clearer that 1939 is not 1914. And yet, 
even if events follow a different pattern, we can learn something, 
especially in the field of culture, from a study of what happened 
twenty-five years ago. 

The United States entered the war too late, and played too re- 
stricted a part in it, for our literature to have felt the full effect. The 
works of Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Faulkner are enough to prove 
that the war experience has colored our whole literary life, but there 
was not time enough for us to go through all the phases. In Eng- 
land, however, the war did everything that a war could do to a na- 
tion’s culture. It killed a number of talented writers and heaven 
knows how many more whose talent had not been proved. It cre- 
ated some reputations and destroyed others. It subtly affected every 
author, and it affected many in the most obvious ways. It played a 
larger part in the literature of the first decade of peace than in the 
literature of the war years, and its influence was stronger in the 
second peace decade than in the first. 

The declaration of war found England with a goodly number of 
writers of international reputation, men who had been born fifty or 
sixty years earlier. On them the impact of war was immediate. 


* Author of The Great Tradition and of Figures of Transition (published this month); 
also publisher’s adviser. 
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None could ignore the war, but a few managed to stand relatively 
aloof, among them Thomas Hardy. Despite his lifelong opposition 
to war, Hardy did not doubt the justice of England’s cause. He 
wrote a few poems in criticism of Germany, and he took some slight 
part in war activities. But chiefly his poetry dwelt on the pathos of 
war and on the war’s confirmation of his view of the universe. “I 
might say,” he commented in a typical passage in his journal, ‘“‘that 
the Good-God theory having, after some thousands of years of trial, 
produced the present infamous and disgraceful state of Europe— 
that most Christian Continent!—a theory of a Goodless-and-Bad- 
less God (as in The Dynasts) might perhaps be given a trial with 
advantage.” After a correspondent had described to him the de- 
structiveness of modern warfare, he wrote, “If it be all true that the 
letter prophesies, I do not think a world in which such fiendishness 
is possible to be worth saving. Better let Western ‘civilization’ 
perish, and the black and yellow races have a chance. However, as 
a meliorist (not a pessimist as they say) I think better of the world.” 
Not many authors could achieve this kind of impersonal aloof- 
ness. Joseph Conrad, however, was perhaps even more pessimistic 
than Hardy and had a far lower opinion of human nature. His Tory 
philosophy led him to give complete support to England’s war aims, 
and he played his part in the government’s program of propaganda 
by visiting various naval stations and ships and writing his im- 
pressions of them. In Poland at the time of the German ultimatum, 
he said, “‘If England comes into the war, then, no matter who may 
want to make peace at the end of six months at the cost of right 
and justice, England will keep on fighting for years if necessary.”’ 
But if there was no doubt where he stood, the war had only the 
slightest effect upon his writing, and it is seldom mentioned in his 
correspondence, which is chiefly concerned in the war years with 
his books and his gout. After all, he had said that the sea was un- 
changing, and he could not assume that the war had changed it. 
Bernard Shaw also did not catch the war fever, but he was deeply 
concerned with it, more concerned with it than with the war itself. 
He did not attempt to oppose the war, but he did maintain that it 
was the consequence of fifty years of folly—Britain’s folly quite as 
much as Germany’s—and he protested against the way in which 
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Englishmen were acquiring the vices they attributed to the Ger- 
mans. His pamphlet, Common Sense about the War, disturbed the 
patriots, and only his position as licensed court jester saved him 
from serious retaliation. In the end he managed to give effective 
expression to his view of the war in the bitterest and one of the best 
of his plays, Heartbreak House. Pacifists and Socialists accused him 
of cowardice, but at least he could maintain that his voice had been 
consistently raised on the side of sanity. 

Certainly, most of the voices were not on that side. Chief of the 
pro-war authors, of course, was Rudyard Kipling. The great bard of 
imperialism had been promising England a war, had sulked because 
his warnings went unheeded. The year 1914 saw him recognized as 
prophet. “The Hun is at the gate!” he cried. “What stands if 
Freedom fall? Who dies if England live?” In poem after poem he 
denounced the Germans, berated America for not entering the war, 
and urged his countrymen on to victory. He became almost as pro- 
lific as he had been in the first fabulous years of his career, producing 
poems, short stories, military histories, and propaganda pamphlets. 
For Kipling as a writer the war was not a disaster but a fulfilment. 
It was his war, and he made the most of it. 

If few authors followed Kipling’s extravagant example of vin- 
dictiveness and hysteria, he was closer to the norm than either 
Hardy or Shaw. Chesterton, Wells, Bennett, Gosse, Lucas, Mase- 
field, Galsworthy, and many others plunged into war pamphleteer- 
ing. Chesterton was almost as tanatica] as Kipling, and Gosse was 
not far behind. Galsworthy and Bennett showed greater modera- 
tion, though the latter’s Liberty! A Statement of the British Case 
helped to fasten the myth of excusive German guilt on American, 
as well as on English, minds. Masefield also was restrained, but his 
Gallipoli was one of the books that helped to foster the romantic 
conception of the war. “All that they felt,” he says of the troops, 
“was a gladness of exultation that their young courage was to be 
used. They went like kings in a pageant to the imminent death.” 

Wells was the most influential of the pamphleteers—and the 
best example of the curious disorganization a great crisis can bring 
about in the literary mind. For twenty years he had set himself up 
as a prophet of progress and an enemy of exploitation. He had said 
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enough to show that he had few illusions about the British govern- 
ing class, and yet somehow he convinced himself that Germany 
was the last fortress of reaction and, once the kaiser had been 
crushed, progress would come everywhere. Immediately he wrote 
The War That Will End War, which he followed with annual or semi- 
annual discussions of the war’s conduct and outcome. ‘‘The world 
disaster,’ he sheepishly but candidly explains in Experiment in 
Autobiography, ‘now that it had come, so overwhelmed my mind 
that I was obliged to thrust this false interpretation upon it, and 
assert, in spite of my deep and at first unformulated misgivings, that 
here and now, the new world order was in conflict with the old.” 
One of the strange manifestations of this mental upset was the 
attempt to revive religion. “‘I do not know,” says the Wells of 1934, 
“how far I was being perfectly straightforward in this phase, how 
far I was—as the vulgar have it—coddling myself, and how far I 
was trying to make my New Republicanism acceptable in a differ- 
ent guise to that multitude which could not, it seemed, dispense 
with kingship.”’ 

Yet it was this very confusion that gave Wells a special distinc- 
tion: he was the only well-established author to write a best-selling 
novel on the war during the war years. By 1916 when Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through was published, the war was old enough so that simple 
atrocity stories or moral tales of our heroic boys could not sustain a 
weary population. Wells covered the whole conflict with a blanket 
of morality and hopefulness. Always skilful, and shrewd in his 
understanding of the middle class, he offered a recognizable picture 
of the war at home, and at the same time with just the right touch 
of sentimental, undogmatic religion he gave people the courage they 
needed. Wells rationalized the war for the average Englishman— 
and for the average American, already strongly pro-Ally, as well. 
Often the victim of self-deception, Wells probably never deceived 
himself so completely as when he wrote Mr. Britling. On the other 
hand, of his many books with a purpose, none achieved its end so 
successfully. 

By the time Mr. Britling had appeared, other authors were trying 
to portray the effect of the war in England—Bennett and Gals- 
worthy and May Sinclair, for example, in novels and stories, and 
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Barrie in one-act plays. Saint’s Progress, which Galsworthy pub- 
lished just after the war, was surely one of his poorest novels, but 
such tales as ‘‘The Grey Angel,” “Defeat,” “The Juryman,” ‘‘Peace 
Meeting,” and “The Recruit’ were sensitive as well as fair minded. 
Bennett’s The Roll-Call was almost as weak as Saint’s Progress, but 
it contained some sound scenes, and The Pink Lady was much more 
substantial. From Hugh Walpole, serving with the Red Cross in 
Russia, came a story of the war in that country, The Dark Forest, 
full of a promise he was later to belie. 

By and large the older authors created the literature of the first 
part of the war, for the men who were fighting were, for obvious 
reasons, slow to find expression. Even early in the war, however, the 
poets began to be heard from, since a sonnet can be written in the 
trenches though a novel cannot. First to become famous was Rupert 
Brooke, whose Elizabethan eloquence matched the uncritical ideal- 
ism of the first months. The romance of war was still shiny when 
“The Soldier” and “The Dead” appeared. 

In time there were other war poets, who wrote of what they had 
seen in the trenches, not merely of what they had felt at the call to 
war. Wilfred Owen was probably the most talented of these, but 
Robert Graves’s sardonic, matter-of-fact humor and Siegfried Sas- 
soon’s bitterness made a deeper impression. Edmund Blunden, 
Robert Nichols, and Richard Aldington published verses and then 
volumes. Many of the war lyrics were sensitive, honest, and fine, 
but none was first rate. Yet this was, by any critical standards, the 
only body of war literature created in England during the war. 

Of the novels published between 1914 and 1918 the best had 
nothing to do with the war. The most important novel of 1915 was 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, and one of the more dis- 
tinguished was Ford Madox Ford’s The Good Soldier. Both books 
were written before the war, and the only effect of the war on them 
was to postpone the recognition of their merits. Joyce’s Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man appeared in 1916, when its author was 
living in neutral Switzerland. Norman Douglas’ South Wind was 
published in 1917, and Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians in 
1918. The war years were not barren of literature, but it was not a 
literature of the war. 
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After the armistice the prose writers who had survived had their 
chance, but they were slow to take advantage of their opportunities. 
Perhaps the first book of importance was C. E. Montague’s Dis- 
enchantment, published in 1922. Less widely read than the novel, 
Rough Justice, that appeared four years later, it did greater justice 
to the same theme. The first essay, called “The Vision,’’ describes 
the mood of the soldiers at the beginning of the war: the satisfac- 
tion in following a simple routine, the confidence in England, the 
exaltation of a great task. ‘“That,” the essay ends, “‘was the paradise 
that the bottom fell out of.’’ Of the next stage he writes: “From 
any English training-camp, about that time, you almost seemed to 
see a light steam rising, as it does from a damp horse. That was 
illusion beginning to evaporate.’’ Essays on officers, chaplains, poli- 
ticians, and propagandists describe the rest of the path to disen- 
chantment. Finally he asks what can be done to prevent a repeti- 
tion of this catastrophe. ‘‘There is only one thing for it,” he says. 
“There must be still five or six million ex-soldiers. They are the 
most determined peace party that ever existed in Britain. Let them 
clap the only darbies they have—the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions—onto the wrists of all future poets, romancers, and sages.” 

This was a note that was to be repeated again and again. In The 
Spanish Farm trilogy R.H. Mottram, a Quaker who served as an 
interpreter during the war, tried, as he said, “to set down what can 
be remembered before it is too dim.”’ He pointed out: 

In this way, before the generation of the War has passed, there may arise a 
true War Memorial—a record, at which gazing, our children may be able to 
imagine a way of settling disputes more intelligent than maintaining, during 
years, a population as large as that of London, on an area as large as that of 
Wales, for the sole purpose of wholesale slaughter by machinery. 


There is not much fighting in the three novels, but there is a great 
deal of war, seen through the eyes of French peasants as well as 
those of British soldiers. Mottram shows something of the horror of 
war but much more of its complexity, boredom, and stupidity. 
Later writers were to convey more impressively the impact of war on 
the sensitive mind, but Mottram’s account was not easily forgotten. 

Mottram and Montague, uneasy as their consciences were, did not 
have to blame themselves for having contributed to the war insanity. 


_— ~~ —_ ~~ 
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Ford Madox Ford, however, had written two pieces of propaganda, 
When Blood Is Their Argument and Between St. Denis and St. George. 
The latter is a specific reply to certain arguments against the war, 
the most common of Mr. Ford’s answers being the simple expletive 
“Liar!’’ The former, widely circulated in the United States, ad- 
vances the thesis that “the German nation has to all intents and 
purposes become, in these matters, a nation of madmen.” The cause 
of the madness, according to Mr. Ford, was German education, soul- 
less, mechanical, and state controlled. Ford went farther than most 
propagandists, for he blamed on Germany not only her own sins but 
also the sins of England—the decay of the gentleman, the rise of 
pecuniary standards, and commercialism in literature. 

Mr. Ford made partial amends by omitting the books from his 
bibliography in Who’s Who, and he also wrote the Tietjens tetralogy. 
In the Preface to A Man Could Stand Up he stated that his aim was 
to say: 

This is what the late war was like: this is how modern fighting of the organ- 
ized, scientific type affects the mind. If, for reasons of gain or, as is still more 
likely, out of dislike for collective types other than your own, you choose to per- 
mit your rulers to embark on another war, this—or something very accentuated 
along similar lines is what you will have to put up with. 


There are some admirable descriptions of trench warfare, but Ford 
is chiefly concerned to show the effect of the war on his hero, and his 
strange Tory-Socialist Tietjens is an excellent subject for such a 
study. 

Bernard Shaw had ventured to say that the war, though it might 
be necessary, had none of the heroic, idealistic qualities attributed 
to it by romantic poetry and popular propaganda. He went farther 
and said that the war was the outcome of the kind of life English- 
men—as well as Frenchmen and Germans—had been living. 
Montague, Mottram, and Ford all testified to the accuracy of his 
first charge, and no one could speak with more authority. They 
hinted at agreement with his second indictment, and Richard Al- 
dington, in Death of a Hero, went even farther, slashing at the Vic- 
torians with their “Luv and God.” Other of his novels and tales 
continued the revelation of the ugly monotony of war and the deadly 
hypocrisy that lay behind it. 


Rage 
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More quietly Siegfried Sassoon told the same story, building to 
the amazing climax of his one-man strike against the war. He wrote 
at the end of Sherston’s Progress: 

I had no conviction about anything, except that the war was a dirty trick 
which had been played on me and my generation. ... . It seemed that I had 
learned but one thing from being a soldier—that if we continue to adopt war as 
a social institution we must also recognize that the Prussian system is the best, 
and Prussian militarism must be taught to children in school. They must be 
taught to offer their finest instincts for exploitation by the unpitying machinery 
of scientific warfare. And they must not be allowed to ask why they are 
doing it. 

So the record of disillusionment piled up, in Edmund Blunden’s 
Undertones of War, in H. M. Tomlinson’s All Our Yesterdays, in 
Robert Graves’s Good-bye to All That. And during the twenties while 
these books were appearing, the authors who were having most in- 
fluence in England were men who had played no part in the war and 
had written nothing about it. There was Joyce, for example. He had 
seen the war from Zurich and hated it. Who could tell how much of 
the bitterness against mankind that stirred on the pages of Ulysses 
was inspired by that hatred? The book did not have a word about 
the war, but the post-war generation rightly hailed it as a post-war 
book. 

D. H. Lawrence had felt the war more immediately and perhaps 
hated it even more terribly. Twice called up for military service and 
twice rejected, he was dogged by detectives because his wife was a 
German and because his novels were thought to be immoral and 
somehow subversive. The description of the medical examination in 
Kangaroo—in a chapter called ‘““Nightmare’’—gives us some picture 
of what his own contact with the war had meant to Lawrence, and 
the account in Aaron’s Rod of Captain Herbertson’s obsession with 
slaughter is a remarkable anticipation of what British officers were 
later to reveal. In Lady Chatterley’s Lover Clifford Chatterley is the 
personalization, the symbol, of war’s destructiveness. To the end the 
war haunted Lawrence, playing a part in his tragedy that should not 
be ignored. 

Like Joyce and Lawrence, Aldous Huxley was physically in- 
capacitated for war service. At one time it would have seemed al- 
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most ridiculous to have suggested that the war was in any prominent 
way responsible for his peculiarly brittle, intellectual type of 
pessimism. Yet Eyeless in Gaza and Ends and Means have made us 
see that war is what Huxley has been concerned with all along. Hard 
as he has tried to assume the pose of an impersonal scientist study- 
ing the antics of a race of insects, he has finally abandoned the pre- 
tense and has made himself leader of a pacifist campaign. 

It becomes clear that, whatever the direct effect of the war, its 
indirect effect has been immeasurable. We are accustomed to talking 
about post-war authors but perhaps with an inadequate realization 
of how precise the description is. Women writers have been affected 
quite as much as men: the war has been the focus of all the writings 
of Winifred Holtby, Phyllis Bentley, Vera Brittain, and Storm 
Jameson. 

Observing all this, one wonders if history can possibly repeat it- 
self. Here is a generation of writers the very core of whose thinking 
and feeling is disillusionment wrought by the last war. Doubtless 
many of them will support England in her present venture, but can 
there be another Kipling or, for that matter, another Wells? Will the 
propaganda bureau again find such willing and naive servants? 

Already it is clear that it is not only in respect to military matters 
that the tempo of this war differs from that of the last. August, 
1914, gave us our first crop of patriotic poems and cultural-military 
manifestoes; September, 1939, has brought us nothing. Shaw and 
Wells are at their prophecies once more, but where are the other 
voices? 

The war is young yet, and if it goes on long enough, some features 
of the old pattern will doubtless emerge. But not, I think, the whole 
pattern. There was a good deal of silence in the last war; there will 
be more in this. As for the young men who are fighting now and 
who, if they survive, will create the literature of the forties and 
fifties, what they will have to say is likely to depend not so much on 
the war as on the peace. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PUNCTUATION 
RACHEL SALISBURY’ 


It is about time that the American English teacher began to tell 
his students the truth about punctuation. For decade after com- 
placent decade he has taught them that punctuation depends 
upon grammar. True, our fathers never questioned the assump- 
tion that in order to punctuate with habitual correctness they must 
first learn grammar. Neither did we. For millions of theme-hours, 
by candlelight, kerosene light, gas light, electric light, patient Eng- 
lish teachers have checked periods, commas, semicolons (or the lack 
of them) and have written impressive remarks in a cramped margin, 
reminding the young writer to use a comma here or there because the 
expression was a participial phrase—or an appositive, a nonrestric- 
tive relative clause, a nominative absolute, or what had you. Upon 
re-reading the sentence the student could usually see that a comma 
would make the meaning more clear, and he obediently inserted it; 
but he fled the identity of the participle, hurrying with fearful step 
as one does in crossing quicksand, anxious lest he break through the 
thin crust of grammatical support into the fearful pool of pedagogi- 
cal red ink just below the surface. The nineteenth century never 
questioned the assumption that punctuation was the handmaiden 
of grammar. 


I. CHALLENGING THE GRAMMATICAL POINT OF VIEW 


In that nineteenth century punctuation was no mean art. For 
every conceivable situation there was a rule, and anyone could go 
by it. In 1910 when I left the good old state of Maine to go up 
to an academy near Boston, nineteenth-century practices were still 
strong. I was put into a course called ‘““The Elements of Rhetoric.” 
The elements proved to be Grammar and Punctuation (deliberately 

* Dr. Salisbury is professor of English in the State Teachers College at Platteville, 
Wis., and author of the high-school and college textbooks Making Sense, Better Work 
Habits, and Better Composition. Her earlier English Journal article on ‘“The Psychology 
of Composition” evoked wide interest. 
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capitalized). Grammar and punctuation went together because my 
teachers (they were scholars, you know) believed that no one could 
punctuate unless he knew grammar. 

That year I learned one hundred and fifty-seven rules for punctua- 
tion. Our daily stint was to take a few paragraphs from Emerson, 
the Bible, Carlyle, or Macaulay and over each punctuation mark to 
write (from memory) the number of the rule that governed its use. 
We also had to write numbers of other rules over places where marks 
were not used. In the case of “Tom, Dick, and Harry” we wrote 
‘“‘to3"’ over each comma, because the terms of a series are separated 
by commas. In the case of ‘‘Tom and Jerry” we wrote “102” after 
“Tom,” because the terms of a couplet are not separated by com- 
mas. After both “Harry” and “Jerry”’ we wrote ‘‘104’’, because the 
final term of a series is not to be followed by a comma. 

In 1910 I knew those one hundred and fifty-seven rules better 
than I now know my ABC’s. But the only rule that regularly func 
tions for me now is that one, strangely enough, that called for the 
exercise of a little judgment instead of slavish dependence upon my 
knowledge of grammar. That rule was No. g1. 

Two independent clauses joined by a conjunction need not be separated by 


a comma if they are short and coalesce. 


The word ‘‘coalesce’* was magic to me. It was tied up with meaning 
in addition to grammar. It hinted that someday there might come 
along a sentence that would surprise me, a sentence with a secret 
in its heart. Clauses I knew; I could identify them infallibly. But 
there was something romantic about two clauses that might or might 
not coalesce. 

If anyone ever pointed out any connection between our sentence 
exercises and the meaning that was being expressed in the sentences, 
I don’t remember it. If the commas ever made any difference in 
the meaning, I never guessed it. My job was merely to make the 
grammar and the punctuation fit. All the rules were stated in terms 
of grammar. The punctuation marks were carefully exploited for 
their family connections; and it was the family connections that 
justified the labor. Punctuation was a method of studying grammar. 

This is not a brief against grammar. There is most certainly a 
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time and a place for the teaching of grammar to those young people 
in our schools who can someday be expected to use words of more 
than two syllables or who may someday yield to a natural curiosity 
regarding the linguistic possibilities of the literary culture of their 
own language or any other. I wish here merely to point out the 
apparent wastefulness and the faulty psychology of continuing to 
teach the average American child to punctuate according to gram- 
mar. 

For the truth of the matter is that punctuation is a reading device 

pure and simple. It serves the same purpose in reading that pauses 
and voice inflections do in speaking. It marks the joints in the 
thought; it does the stopping and turning and splicing that keep 
the reader following comfortably and intelligently along the trail of 
the writer’s thought. 


II. SIMPLIFYING THE READER’S CODE 

Let us redefine punctuation as the art of using marks to help the 
reader to see, with some speed and accuracy, the relations among 
written ideas. This definition immediately points our inquiry into 
the field of thinking instead of into the categories of grammar. 
What relations exist among ideas, and how are marks used to indi- 
cate those relations to readers? 

Any school child recognizes easily the three simple relations among 
ideas—relations of equality, dependence, and independence. He can, 
if he is paying attention, promptly make up his mind that A is just 
like B (equality); that C is a part of or an aid to D (dependence); 
or that & has nothing whatever to do with any of the items under 
consideration (independence). He can understand (if the teacher 
does not lose himself and him in the wilderness of elaboration while 
telling it) that people who write and read languages (any language) 
have uniform habits of using marks. They stop sentences with some 
mark that effectively separates one sentence from another. They 
connect equal items with some mark to show that they belong to- 
gether. They tack on explanatory, dependent expressions by marks 
that can be recognized by an attentive reader. If the writer can 
associate these three functions—separating, connecting, and tack- 
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ing on—with the proper marks and if he really knows what he is 
trying to say, he can write sentences that a reader can follow. 
Whether a given student needs to attempt the use of dashes, paren- 
theses, exclamation marks, colons, or semicolons depends upon his 
intellectual maturity and his sensitiveness to the emotional over- 
tones of what he is trying to write. He can get along very well in this 
age of journalistic short sentences with periods and commas and 
question marks alone. 

The student who is learning how to write for readers (as opposed 
to grammar enthusiasts) will need no more than three rules. They 
are expressed here in terms not too completely removed from the 
pedagogical vocabulary with which he is familiar. 

1. Separate sentences from each other by a period. (Use a question mark or an 
exclamation point if the meaning requires it.) 
2. a) Use a comma or the word “and” to connect items that are working to- 
gether in lists of two or more things. 

b) If two statements are to be combined in one sentence, use both the comma 
and the word “and” (, and) to prevent any possible misreading. (‘But,”’ 
“vet,” “or,” or “nor” may take the place of “and” if the meaning re- 
quires it.) 

3. Use a comma, or a pair of commas, to warn the reader of a turn in the 


thought. 

Teaching these three rules takes much less time than teaching 
twenty or more rules based on grammar. The student needs only 
to be sure that he knows what he is trying to say. The simplicity of 
the rules makes them seem too good to be true. 

Whether or not grammar should be taught to high-school stu- 
dents is a separate argument. We are contending here only that it 
need not be used as the basis of teaching successful punctuation. 
Comprehension of these three psychological rules requires under- 
‘sentence,’ “statement,” and 


‘ 


standing of three basic concepts: 
“modifier.”” The concepts of “statement” and “‘modifier’”’ can be de- 
veloped without benefit of grammar. (The President makes “state- 
ments” to the press. Highway commissioners “modify”? dangerous 
curves in roads. ‘‘On the shelf behind the stove’ is obviously not a 
“statement”; and “with a Pekingese following him on a leash’”’ quite 
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definitely “‘modifies’” one’s mental picture of a prize fighter.) Ot 
these three concepts only “‘sentence”’ is entirely grammatical. 

Defining punctuation as a function of meaning rather than a func- 
tion of grammar does not, of course, do away with the frequent 
coincidences between joints in grammar and joints in thought. It 
merely simplifies the student’s problem in using punctuation marks 
by giving him three principles of action instead of the score that 
even the average modern text for high-school pupils presents. The 
day of lengthy, leisurely, intricate sentences has passed. In the 
twentieth century our sentences, like our houses, are stripped of 
filigree and rambling additions. There is neither time nor room for a 
single unnecessary mark of punctuation. 

Simplification of the reader-writer code goes on apace. We are 
discarding many respectable capital letters because they are space 
consuming. The comma after introductory “however” and its clan 
is losing favor rapidly. The comma before the “‘and”’ that joins the 
final term of a series seldom shows its head outside books issued by 
publishers who want to stay on the social register. The semicolon 
is rapidly becoming an aristocrat of the old regime. One can read 
pages of the best sellers and never meet a dash. Dashes—once the 
thrill of amateur hearts—have become the mute chessmen of the 
columnist, who can’t spare space to make a new paragraph. Even 
the period after Mr, Mrs, and Dr is beginning to grow rebellious 
and fails to show up for duty in some of the best books of the day. 
The modern writer uses chiefly periods and commas in compact sen- 
tences where periods and commas are suflicient aids to transferring 
ideas effectively from the printed or written page to the reader. 
Punctuation is steadily and logically justifying its existence by its 
function in reading. 


Ill. EXAMINING SOME POPULAR FALLACIES AND PREJUDICES 
For that matter punctuation was never so wedded to grammar 
as we were allowed to suppose. Too many English teachers have 
been content with the uncritical acceptance of half-truths and fal- 
lacies; what they learned in school they have passed on to others 
apparently without scrutiny. Take, for example, the commonly ac- 
cepted belief that punctuation is determined by grammar. In the 
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following sentences the punctuation certainly determines the gram- 
mar. 

1. Don’t take that collar off Peter. 

2. Don’t take that collar off, Peter. 

In the first sentence Peter, who is probably the dog, is the object 
of the preposition “‘off.”” In the second sentence the comma before 
“Peter” changes him in one neat operation from a dog to a person 
by making him a noun of address. The comma has changed the 
meaning and the meaning has changed the grammar. This illustra- 
tion shows the difference between the grammatical and the psycho- 
logical approaches to punctuating. The former asks, “What should 
I do according to grammar?” The latter asks, ““What do I wish to 
do to show my meaning?”’ The former punctuates for grammar; the 
latter, for meaning. Here are four other examples of the need of a 
meaning approach to the problems of punctuation. 

3. Your mother asked me not to call you dear. 

4. Johnson says Reynolds is the greatest living actor. 

5. We are going to eat John before we go another step. 

6. I hadn’t heard that Gordon was the guard on duty that night [four possible 

interpretations]. 

The writer’s meaning will determine the mark, and the mark will 
fix the grammar. 

Take the rule for introductory adverbial clauses. Any student 
who omits the comma after “continues” in sentence 7 below would 
be told by a patient, grammar-minded teacher that he should have 
put it there because the initial expression is an introductory ad- 
verbial clause. The meaning-minded teacher would point out that 
the joint in the thought after a typical “‘if’’-clause is usually weak; 
the reader is asking, “‘Where does this clause end and the real state- 
ment begin?’’ He likes to have the writer tell him with a comma. 
Note these pairs of sentences: 


7. If this hot weather continues, there will be no corn crop. 


8. There will be no corn crop if this hot weather continues. 
9. When Percy turns around, notice his tie. 
10. Notice Percy’s tie when he turns around. 


When the “‘if’’-clause follows the main clause, there is no problem 
for the reader. ‘The word “if” by its very meaning tells him that the 
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main clause is ended and a modifier is beginning. The grammar of 

the two sentences is identical; yet the reader of sentences 7 and 9 

desires the comfort of that warning comma. Without it he is con- 

stantly afraid of finding himself in some such predicament as the 

following: 

11. If you would put the window up the chimney wouldn’t smoke. 

12. Since Beatrice found it so hard to work with Janet turned the menu over to 
Maxine. 

13. If you want to see Mr. Bunker about a new wastebasket. 

In these sentences the mental switch before the main statement is 

left wide open; it is very easy for the train of thought to run danger- 

ously far onto the main line. There may be a collision, a wreck of the 

thought. At best, there will be the need of hasty backing-up, and 

the reader always resents the delay and confusion of such shifting. 

He would like definite assurance at the point where the meaning 

switches, an assurance that the comma gives. In many cases, of 

course, the reader could not possibly make a mistake. In those cases 

no comma is necessary : 

14. After we got into the mountains Dad asked me to drive. 


A good writer watches his sentences. 


Then there is our placid, grammatical worship at the dozen shrines 
of the useful but bewildering loose modifiers, bewildering to the 
student who must identify them separately. A loose modifier is set 
off by commas not because it happens to be an appositive, a parti- 
ciple, a nonrestrictive relative clause, a prepositional phrase, an 
adjectival phrase, an item in a date or an address, but because it 
momentarily delays the forward motion of the sentence. It delays 
the psychological momentum aroused by the first words of the sen- 
tence. Not that the reader is unwilling to pause for explanations 
casually tucked into the sentence, but that he likes to be taken into 
the confidence of the writer. He likes to pause deliberately and to 
proceed in step with the rhythm of the sentence. Consider these ex- 
amples: 

15. My uncle, a great lover of horse racing, never fails to attend the county 
fair [appositive]. 
16. My uncle, who is a great lover of horse racing, never fails... . [relative 


clause}. 
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17. My uncle, having a great love for horse racing, never fails . . . . [participle}. 

18. Being a great lover of horse racing, my uncle never fails . . . . [participle 
standing first]. 

19. My uncle, with a love of horse racing born in his blood, never . . . . [prepo- 
sitional phrase). 

20. My uncle, enthusiastic in his love of horse racing, never fails . . . . [adjec- 


tival phrase). 


It is obvious that there is only one reason why commas are used in 
all the preceding sentences. It is because the lover-of-horse-racing 
expression is a loose modifier, something tacked onto or spliced into 
the main statement to explain that my uncle does not go to the fair 
to ride the Ferris wheel but to see the races. That interesting and 
useful modifier makes a turn in the sentence just sharp enough to 
make the reader appreciate a warning comma before and after it. 
Whether that loose modifier is a participle or a clause or an apposi- 
tive does not matter at all so far as punctuation is concerned. Why 
should English teachers, then, require a pupil to identify the expres- 
sion by grammatical form before he can feel qualified to defend his 
use or nonuse of a mark? It is all up to the writer and his meaning. 
If he wants readers to read straight along, he uses no mark; if he 
wants them to pause and turn deliberately into the mental detour, 
he inserts the warning mark. 


In the same dogmatic fashion we have given grammar the credit 
for putting a comma to work between the parts of a compound sen- 
tence. It isn’t the grammar that requires the comma; it is the ad- 
hesive quality of the word “and.” “And” is a born joiner. Gram- 
matically it may join any two parts of speech or any elements of 
grammatical structure, even other conjunctions, if and when we have 
need to use conjunctions in pairs. Whenever we see or hear two 
things joined by ‘‘and,” we immediately feel the attraction between 
“bread and 


“spring and summer,” “black and white,” 


them, as in 
butter.”’ It is this natural attraction in meaning between the two 
words on either side of “‘and’’ which makes it necessary to use a 
comma before the “and” that joins main clauses. If the writer 
neglects this, the reader sometimes has difficulty in following the 
meaning without mishap. 
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21. Water lilies were floating in the spring and summer bunch-berries reddened 
the overhanging knoll. 

. Ward left the engine running and jumping into the ditch he pulled the half 
drowned pup out of the muddy water. 

23. I got off at the corner with George and Kenneth and Howard drove the 


NS 
te 


car around to a parking place. 

24. Avoid shooting the ducks or the game warden may visit you uninvited. 
To avoid such mental accidents, readers and writers have an agree- 
ment that a double signal (, and) is to be used at the junction be- 
tween two statements paired within the limits of a single sentence. 
It is the danger to the meaning, not the niceness of grammatical 
distinction, that makes the agreement necessary. Between two short 
clauses, where the reader cannot possibly go astray, the comma is 
often omitted. 


25. Prissy made the beds and I did the dishes. 


The modern tendency toward shorter sentences is rapidly reducing 
the reader need for marks that were definitely necessary when Arnold 
wrote Sweetness and Light. And modern emphasis upon rapid read 
ing is developing readers who can take in a great many words at a 
glance, readers who would not be puzzled by sentence 24 even if 
the comma before ‘“‘or’’ were omitted. The reader who can see ‘‘may 
visit”’ out of the corner of his eye while he is looking at “‘ducks”’ is 
not going to make the mistake of shooting the game warden. Yet 
because the young writer can never tell how skilled his reader is, 
he ought to make a habit of warning him at dangerous turns, at im- 
portant joints, and at the ends of sentences. 

Perhaps one cause of student errors of sentence sense has been 
our careless use of the word “separate."’ We have taught Johnny to 
separate the clauses of a compound sentence, to separate the terms 
of a series, to separate the items of dates and address, to separate 
nouns of address from the rest of the sentence, and to use a comma 
to do it. And then when he writes, “There was an old gun in the 
cave, dampness had ruined it,” we punish him for having written 
a run-together sentence. Is it not possible that he was thinking con 
sistently, that he wanted to separate those two statements, and 
that he thought he was following the rule when he used a comma to 


do it? 
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Commas never separate. They always connect. They splice to 
gether the members of a single team, and they tack modifiers onto 
the words the modifiers are explaining. Certainly the terms of any 
series are joined, not separated. When we say “Jack, Dorothy, John, 
and Maxine are going to the fair this week end,” we use commas to 
connect items in a single group. Certainly the last thing the young 
people concerned would want would be separation. 

From the psychological point of view the comma in a series is 
nothing but a counting device. By its use the reader can tell how 
many. Thus: 

26. Thomas Chatterton Jupiter Zeus and Opal started sorrowfully for the 
woods. 
27. Gilbert Stewart, Walker Frederick, Otis Francis, and Aloysius rode with 


me in the truck. 


In sentence 26 two items are joined by “and,” with no comma 
needed. (You need to realize that Thomas Chatterton Jupiter Zeus 
was Opal’s “‘most dear wood-rat.’’) In sentence 27, as printed, there 
are four men with me in the truck. Three more commas would put 
eight of us there. The only way you can tell how many (and who) 
is by the commas. (In either case the sentence has a compound sub- 
ject.) It is the meaning that determines what punctuation marks the 
writer will use. The commas which connect the items tell the story. 
The word “and” between the last two items of a series warns the 
reader that the last item is about to be listed. Its very meaning 
joins the last item to the series. The modern reader wonders why text- 
books still claim that young writers should put that last comma before 
“and.” In rare instances like the following, a careful writer will, 
of course, protect his reader from indigestion by the extra comma. 
28. There were hundreds of sandwiches—ham ham and egg egg cottage cheese 
peanut butter bean lettuce and tomato and bacon jelly olive nut and liver 
sausage. 
It is the writer’s responsibility deliberately to use commas to make 
his sentences transfer the meaning he wants them to carry. This is 
most easily accomplished when he follows the reader’s simple, three- 
point code; but he is always free to make exceptions when clarity 


of meaning demands it. 
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The meaning-minded teacher uses the word “‘separate’’ only to 
refer to sentence endings. If a reader is to follow meaning from 
sentence to sentence with speed and accuracy, those sentences must 
be unmistakably separated from each other by the use of a familiar 
compound signal—the period that stops one sentence and the capital 
letter that starts the next. Undoubtedly the manuscripts of the early 
Middle Ages, printed without punctuation marks or even spacing, 
were grammatically correct; but they would be considered unread- 
able today. Two or three lines of thissortofthingamusesusapara- 
graphwoulddistressusapagewoulddisgustuscompletelyandifbookswere 
printed in this fashion in 1939, learning would be in a fair way to 
perish from the earth. The protection which simple sentence signals 
give is the reader’s primary need. 

Between the capital that starts a sentence and the period that 
stops it, the reader desires and expects a unit of meaning which can 
be taken in one mental stride. It need not necessarily be a gram- 
matically complete sentence. Dr. Janet Rankin Aiken in Common- 
sense Grammar recognizes the nonsentence as a legitimate medium 
of communication. Much oral and written conversation may be 
grammatically fragmentary, while complete in meaning. Within the 
printed sentence the reader expects mainly mental satisfaction, 
which can be achieved by appropriate structure, clear meaning, and 
helpful marking. No reader can tolerate a writer who, through 
careless failure to separate sentences, leads him to participate in 
such mental collisions as these: 

29. Then the storm broke the windows and doors rattled alarmingly. 

30. The Indian Toti went off by himself to eat the rattlesnakes and the lizards 

squirming uneasily in the fragile box at my elbow rather spoiled my appe- 

tite. 

Diggs went back to the plane to refuel the radio operator, who had gone 

after coffee, joined him in a few minutes. 

32. I knew that on the seventeenth I had to butcher my wife wanted to finish 
the meat canning before the family reunion. 


The student-writers of these sentences need to learn not the gram- 
mar of the compound sentence but only the simple principle of 
separation. Basic to the simplest writing is sentence sense—the de- 
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pendable habit of separating sentences by proper marks. The mean- 
ing-minded teacher reserves the important word “separate” for this 
basic function only. 


That meaning is the final criterion for either good writing or good 
reading is illustrated by the following sentences, in which the punc- 
tuation is correct and the grammar complete: yet the writer has not 
said what he meant to say, and the reader is decidedly puzzled. 
33. This man has been in an automobile accident, and he speaks broken English. 
34. Milton was settled in 1836 by Aaron Walker, and it now has a population 
of 1024. 

35. The boys were driven out of the school kitchen before all of the ice-cream 
was eaten by the janitor. 

36. If raw milk does not agree with the baby, it should be boiled. 


Any teacher would consider these sentences faulty. The writer's 
first duty is to make his sentences say what he wants them to say 
and then to mark them so that the reader can interpret them that 
way. 

Putting meaning above grammar leaves the burden of proof for 
any particular mark squarely up to the writer. Studying under the 
grammar philosophy, as you and I did, we can recall hours of be- 
wildering mental pain when we tried to decide, in isolated sentence 
after isolated sentence, whether a particular relative clause was re- 
strictive or nonrestrictive, and if it were nonrestrictive whether the 
rule did or did not require commas around it. The meaning philos- 
ophy leaves all that to a simple decision of the writer. If he wants 
to build the meaning of a modifier closely into the structure of his 
main statement, he uses no commas and his readers read right 
straight along. If the writer wants the modifier to be considered 
merely explanatory or incidental, if it seems momentarily to inter- 
rupt the smooth flow of his sentence, he sets it off with commas, thus 
warning the reader of the turn away from or onto the path of the 
main statement. Neither the writer nor the reader needs to struggle 
with the abstractions represented by those two ghoulish words, “‘re- 
strictive”’ and “nonrestrictive.” 

The actual distinction between the two is more often petty than 
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important. It may be purely a matter of the writer's taste or pur- 
pose. Of course there is no real grammatical distinction at all; both 
restrictives and nonrestrictives have the same grammatical func- 
tion—-adverbial or adjective. The function of the comma with non- 
restrictives is a meaning function. If the comma is there, the reader 
slows down; if it isn’t, he reads straight along—to get the meaning. 

Experimentation and research in the field of reading are making it 
clear to English teachers that it is time for us to simplify our objec- 
tives, to recognize as two phases of one process the basic steps in 
reading and writing. Both reading and writing exist for the purpose 
of transferring thought, and they both use the same medium for 
transfer—_language. Both processes involve familiarity with com- 
mon sentence patterns; both make use of a common code of punctua 
tion marks. 

In the modern effort to make the classroom a laboratory for better 
thinking habits the English teacher would do well to begin with the 
psychological, or meaning, approach to punctuation. It builds good 
readers as well as good writers. Freed of the bewildering confusion 
of grammatical terminology, the young student can sit down to a 
writing job and give his full attention to what he has to say. He will 
be writing not to display his grammatical dexterity but to communi- 
cate ideas. When he revises his work, he in turn becomes a reader. 
He can challenge his own sentences to see whether the marks he has 
used will carry his meaning across to a reader. He can do a bet- 
ter job of that if we, his English teachers, give him the meaning 
interpretation of punctuation as a strong connecting link between 


good reading and good writing. 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF MOTION-PICTURE PUBLICITY 
WINIFRED JOHNSTON’ 


Periodically the motion-picture industry stages one of the Roman 
holidays used to advance its purposes through publicity passed on 
to the public by “co-operating” newspapers. When the glamour boys 
and girls have departed and the tumult and the shouting have died 
away, the publicity left behind may be examined. Freed of miscel- 
laneous and extraneous tinsel, such publicity can usually be assorted 
into three principal types: against “rising labor costs,” against legis 
lation and regulation, against public criticism. 

Public critics have been characterized by the president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Theatre Owners of America as belonging to two classes: 
“professional outsiders, reformers and meddlers’’; and the “‘army of 
cranks and crackpots and those who sincerely believe you ought to 
cut crime and sex out of motion pictures.”” The latter, he says, are 
the industry’s chief worry. 

Now name-calling is known as one of the first devices of the propa- 
gandists, as it is one of the easiest and dirtiest. And there are doubt 
less many people in the industry today who would like to dispose of 
criticism by thus smearing the critics. Nevertheless, I have no doubt 
there are others in the same industry who are fair-minded enough to 
recognize the purely amateur standing as “‘reformers and meddlers”’ 
of many who wish the movies well—and for that very reason refuse 
to be satisfied with less than the best they might be. In this class 
would stand the writer who claims to be only professional historian 


‘ Winifred Johnston is editor of the new pamphlet series, ‘‘Cooperative Books,”’ 
designed to serve the teachers of the humanities in high schools and colleges. A former 
teacher of English at the University of Oklahoma, she is coeditor of two college text- 
books and author of numerous articles on the history and literature of the theater. At 
present she is bringing to completion a book on the social aspects of the motion picture 
The current article is based on an address made before the English Council of the Okla 
homa City District of the Oklahoma Educational Association, which followed immedi 
ately after a four-day convention in that city of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners of 
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and critic. And in this class also would stand the professional teach- 
ers to whom this article is addressed. 

As movie fans and consumers of the pictures which the industry 
produces, none of us can rightfully be considered “outsiders” —and 
none of us should be called so by a publicity-wise industry that de- 
sires public good will. As citizens of a democracy and believers in 
the democratic process in art as in government, we maintain the 
right of the public to criticize what is produced in the way of enter- 
tainment for our consumption. As historian of the theater I main- 
tain, in addition, the necessity of public criticism if this particular 
entertainment is to continue to advance either as art or as a profit- 
making business. 

In the fall of 1938 the Oklahoma City convention of the Motion 
Picture Theatre Owners of America heard its usual report from Mr. 
Ed Kuykendall on the usual theme: harmony with the industry; 
“co-operation” between exhibitors, distributors, and producers; self- 
regulation rather than control by legislation. For the sixth consecu- 
tive year the organization elected Mr. Kuykendall president. 

According to newspapers, this presidential report presented “‘bit- 
ter criticism of the Allied Motion Picture Theatre Owners and at- 
tacked New Deal ‘regulation of Business.’ ’’ The antimonopoly suit 
instituted by the United States Department of Justice—aimed at 
tieups between producers and exhibitors—‘‘can be productive of no 
good,” claimed Mr. Kuykendall. The Allied States Association of 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners, he charged, was fomenting internal 
strife among exhibitors and encouraging litigation ‘“‘which by attack- 
ing the motion picture industry, and trying to place the whole busi- 
ness under Government regulation hurts us all.” 

Now the first thing to do in analyzing any publicity is to ask cer- 
tain fundamental questions: (1) Who is it who is distributing this 
information? (2) Is his relation to the information such as to cause 
you to discount his conclusions?—or, in other words: Is this a preju- 
diced witness in regard to this subject? 

Let us inquire, therefore, into what the Motion Picture Theatre 
Owners actually is and also into what the Allied States Association 
of Motion Picture Theatre Owners is, which Mr. Kuykendall is so 
viciously attacking. 
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The Allied States Association of Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
is an organization of independent theater owners, having a member- 
ship of approximately 1,700 theaters which have no studio (or “‘pro- 
ducing’’) affiliations. These are mainly community or neighborhood 
theaters—the friendly, inexpensive houses that teachers and patrons 
and children would naturally attend if the exhibitor could get the 
pictures they wanted him to show. 

The Motion Picture Theatre Owners of America, on the other 
hand, is an organization of approximately 6,000 theaters, consisting 
of practically all the first-run houses in the country. These theaters 
include the five circuits of 1,800 houses affiliated with the producing 
companies, as well as several “unaffiliated”’ circuits. Among the lat- 
ter, supposedly, are Mr. Kuykendall’s own theaters in Mississippi 
and such larger groups as the Griffith Chain, which operates 200 
theaters in Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. By the uninitiated 
such associations as the Griffith Amusement Company are supposed 
to be local enterprises. Actually they are usually part and parcel of 
the vast financial empires controlled in the East. In 1933 the Griffith 
Amusement Company was on record as part of the chain of exhibi- 
tors controlled by Universal Pictures Corporation, and that produc- 
ing company held 22 per cent interest in the exhibiting company. 
Such associations naturally affect the kind of pictures being pro- 
duced as well as the responsiveness (or lack of responsiveness) of 
local exhibitors to public taste and demand. 

The story of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners of America and 
its maligned rival has been told by Harvard’s Professor Howard T. 
Lewis in his book The Motion Picture Industry. The Motion Picture 
Theatre Owners was organized in 1920 by independent exhibitors, 
as a protest against the purchase of theaters by the producing com- 
pany Famous Players—Lasky (now known as Paramount). By 1923 
dissension in the organization was caused by the election of certain 
officials who were reported to be in sympathy with producer-exhibi- 
tor tieups. As a result several prominent members withdrew and or- 
ganized the Allied States Association of Motion Picture Theatre 
Owners. In 1926, following a promise by the first organization to 
serve the interests of independents primarily, the Allied States Asso- 
ciation voted to disband and affiliate again with Motion Picture 
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Theatre Owners. {n 1927 theaters belonging to producer-distributor 
combinations were granted membership, on the plea that “round 
table discussion was a better way to solve problems than open hos- 
tility.” Soon it was apparent that the independents had been double- 
crossed again. By 1928 when several of the big-chain representatives 
were elected to the board of directors, the control had passed com- 
pletely from independent hands. Once again some of the outstand- 
ing independents withdrew and reorganized the Allied States Asso- 
ciation. By 1929 the membership of the Motion Picture Theatre 
Owners was comprised largely of producer-controlled theater chains, 
and soon the Hays Association of Producers was said to be paying 
an admitted gg per cent of the organization’s expenses. 

With this setup is it any wonder that the president and the board 
of directors of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners of America pipe 
their Charlie McCarthy tunes about “more harmony within the 
industry; co-operation between exhibitors, distributors, and produc- 
ers; self-regulation rather than control by legislation’? 

The difference between their stand and that of the Allied States 
Association is demonstrated in their attitudes toward the Neely- 
Pettingill bill which would do away with block booking. The Motion 
Picture Theatre Owners violently opposes this bill. The Allied States 
\ssociation is fighting for it. The propaganda released by the Mo- 
tion Picture Theatre Owners is designed to make people fear censor- 
ship of pictures as a result of this bill. As a matter of fact, there is no 
censorship danger in the Neely-Pettingill bill as it is written. The 
bill is a simple prohibition of the practice of block booking. As such, 
all those interested in better pictures should be heartily in favor of it. 

In the struggle over this bill local chambers of commerce have 
often been enlisted on the side of the producer-controlled theaters. 
Actually their best interest, like that of the local consumer, would 
lie in supporting the passage of the bill. 

Block booking is a discriminatory and obstructive practice which 
works against the local community both financially and culturally. 
By cutting down the profits of the independent exhibitor—the local 
man who owns or runs his own house—it takes money away from 
the home community and puts it into the pockets of the financiers 
back of the big producers. By loading the exhibitors with a lot of 
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pictures which they must take regardless of their value it brings into 
the community many movies worthless as entertainment—‘stink- 
ers’’ so poor that they can be shown only on “bank nights” or on 
week ends when audiences are not as critical as usual or as the worst 
half of a worthless “double-feature.”” Every time one of these is 
shown it takes the place on the screen of a picture that might have 
real educational and entertainment value. Every time this happens 
it sends the customers with money to spend to larger community 
centers where the better pictures can be seen. 

This is certainly something for chambers of commerce as well as 
educational associations to think about. The important trade jour- 
nal Harrison’s Reports said in 1931 that, man for man, the inde- 
pendent operator could always defeat the chain operator for business 
if he had any fair break in getting the product. It should be noted 
that whenever a theater is inducted into a chain from $300 to $2,000 
a week is added to the operation cost as “home office overhead” 
which means money going out of town that might have been spent 
by the independent owner in local taxes, purchases, and improve- 
ments. The chain theater adds nothing to community prosperity in 
the way of wages. It uses no more help than does the independent; 
and the only hope of getting additional money into local circulation 
by way of wages lies in the unionizing of theater workers—which 
sometimes makes it possible to enforce the demand that more of the 
profits be kept in town in the form of higher.wage scales. 

Mr. Kuykendall knows what he is talking about when he said 
ulterior motives are usually behind any widespread criticism of the 
kind of movies we see. But the history of the movies shows that it 
has never been the people characterized as ‘‘reformers and profes- 
sional meddlers’’ who possess these hidden motives. Instead, the 
sincerity of such people has often been misused to accomplish cer- 
tain antisocial purposes—of the industry itself or of sinister and self- 
ish groups or individuals. 

Examples could be copiously cited. Consider, for instance, the 
cases of 1909 and 1919. 

In 1909 the first censorship campaign against such movies as The 
Great Thaw Trial was backed by two principal forces: the owners 
of the vaudeville theaters who wanted to put the little “‘five-cent 
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theaters’’ out of business; and the members of the first motion-pic- 
ture trust, the Motion Picture Patents Company, who were trying 
to force every exhibitor to pay a license fee for the use of his projec- 
tion machine and, in addition, to use only “licensed pictures’”’ made 
by these particular producing companies. 

In 1919 another censorship campaign enabled the major producers 
to unite under Will Hays in the present monopolistic combinations. 
This combination weakened the power of such great artists as 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, and D. W. Griffith, who had hoped 
to obtain the freedom necessary for making better pictures by unit- 
ing to form their own producing company. It also fastened upon 
exhibitors the present blind-buying and block-booking system which 
made the exhibitor take the pictures produced by members of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors combination. The per- 
sonal scandals raked up and faked up in 1919 in order to whip the 
rebels into lines have never been surpassed even by the more recent 
Mary Astor case. 

In sizing up this whole situation it must be noted that Mr. Will 
Hays has been clever enough to turn every recent “censorship scare”’ 
to his individual advantage. Furthermore, with every succeeding 
censorship crisis the restrictions on the free production of pictures 
have increased: restrictions upon both the content of pictures and 
the freedom of writers, directors, and actors in developing and por- 
traying the ideas. At the same time the present extensive system of 
public relations has been set up, loaded with enough bait to keep 
both high-brow and low-brow suckers nibbling at the line, hoping 
for better entertainment than they have been able yet to get. 

If the motion-picture industry were really interested in making 
better movies, it could do so by giving its creative workers more 
freedom in their jobs. 

Instead it issues new publicity about “rising labor costs’ and 
spends another million dollars in a campaign to make the public go 
back into the theaters to see poor ones. Or perhaps it squeezes some 
of the so-called independent motion-picture theaters into a well- 
publicized bleat about the older high-priced stars being “‘box office 
poison.” All too often the public swallows this, helping along the 
bad work by uncritical repeating of the latest Hollywood ‘‘news.” 
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Soon some high-powered official with a $250,000 salary schedules a 
series of “kid pictures” using ‘‘unspoiled”’ (and inexpensive) young- 
sters as stars—or uses a literary classic or a historical episode to foist 
upon the public new and less knowing “stars,” as Kidnapped and 
The Buccaneer were used to “launch” Arleen Whelan and Franciska 
Gaal. Once more the attempt to substitute novelty for quality—an 
ancient device in the entertainment field. 

The labor policies inaugurated by Will Hays have been particu- 
larly successful in establishing contracts that give the producers 
complete control over the kind of pictures allotted to the actors. 
This being so, it is hardly fair to blame the actor for any box-office 
poison that happens to result. 

The magazine Time pointed the irony of this situation when it 
underlined its story of charges against established stars by asking: 
“Who poisoned the box office?’ As things stand at present it is entire- 
ly possible for a producer, either stupidly or wilfully (if the actor has 
happened to gain his ill will), completely to destroy an actor’s popu- 
larity by the kind of pictures given him and by the kind of produc- 
tion ;.ssigned to the script. So the publicity accorded the “‘naughty”’ 
Bette Davis and the “temperamental”? James Cagney when these 
stars are courageous enough to fight for better pictures is usually to 
be taken with a grain of salt. If the public cares about the entertain- 
ment it has in the future, it will give actors and directors their sym- 
pathy in such cases. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the actor 
and the director are fighting for a cause that lovers of good pictures 
would indorse if they could only know the facts. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that most of the stars 
hit by charges of “box-office poison”’ in 1938 were the big names as- 
sociated with the successful Screen Actors’ Guild. Joan Crawford 
had been especially active in persuading the big feminine stars like 
Garbo and Dietrich to join the union. She and Edward Arnold had 
also aroused the ire of certain elements in the industry by aiding the 
cause of the Spanish Loyalists. 

Significantly enough, these “‘poison’”’ charges were released in the 
late spring, just one month before the producers had to bargain with 
the big stars for a new contract. For the first time Joan Crawford 
was forced to sign over her career on a five-year basis. If her manage- 
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ment should give her consistently poor scripts or poor productions 
for that length of time or should hold her off the screen entirely, that 
career will most certainly be gone forever. 

The signing-up of actors to keep them from independent producers 
is one of the old dodges of the game. Another nasty trick current 
among the producers known as the “Big-Eight”’ is that of one com- 
pany “loaning” its actors to another company at a high price that is 
put down to “labor costs’’—but which the actor never sees, since 
the company takes the profit. 

Two more bits of publicity dropped during the Oklahoma City 
convention of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners deserve attention. 
Both are part of the regular public relations policy of the Hays As- 
sociation. 

“Every exhibitor should be a member of the chamber of commerce 
in his town,” said Mr. M. A. Lightman of Memphis, Tennessee. 
“He should be a part of everything that is civic. He should join a 
civic club. He should be ready at all times to spread the gospel of 
motion pictures in his community.” 

It is easy to agree with Mr. Lightman that civic co-operation is an 
excellent thing. But if the producer-controlled exhibitors are joining 
their local chambers of commerce only to make suckers out of their 
fellow-citizens, it may be well for these organizations to become 
more critical of these men’s ultimate contribution to civic welfare. 

We happen to have in my home town one of these exhibitors who 
are chamber-of-commerce joiners. He himself may be a good enough 
fellow. But it is noticeable that while he is clapping the other citi- 
zens on the back, the chain theater which hires him has been pulling 
some typical antisocial tricks. Report has it that it was his chain 
that has taken a lease on the building that housed the only independ- 
ent first-run theater in town—thus closing out this competitor, 
which last year had a marked success with Disney’s Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. In place of this closed theater, university students 
and citizens can now attend another chain theater, the third owned 
and operated by the same amusement company. The movies shown 
in these houses are strictly B-grade pictures, first runs indeed, but all 
second-class productions turned out to order by members of the 
Hays Association. 
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The other bit of publicity came from Mr. Fred Wehrenburg of 
St. Louis, Missouri, one of the directors of the Motion Picture 
Theatre Owners. Urging that Oklahoma City organize a Better 
Films Council, Mr. Wehrenburg asserted that the council in St. 
Louis had done much to “acquaint women”’ with the “problems” of 
the industry. ‘“‘Once a week,” said Mr. Wehrenburg, ‘we show pre- 
views of new pictures to this council, a group of clubwomen and 
mothers. We leave it to their judgment whether the film should be 
shown, and find that there is surprisingly little censorship. Okla- 
homa City would find that system very helpful, I’m sure.”’ 

Yes, this system has certainly proved very helpful to the industry 
everywhere it has been tried, because most of the publicity read by 
the women ‘“‘to get acquainted with the problems of the industry”’ 
comes directly from the industry itself. 

The cynical attitude taken by the industry in regard to such pub- 
lic relations is best shown by the remarks of men long associated 
with it. It was Benjamin B. Hampton who claims to have originated 
the plan of taking the women into the heart of the industry’s prob- 
lems. Presently, Hampton says in his own History of the Movies, a 
few of the more level-headed producers accepted the idea that “‘it 
was a clever trick ‘to pass the censorship buck to the parents and 
club women.’ ”’ 

In this connection perhaps I may be permitted to tell of the after 
dinner speaker at the annual luncheon of the National Board of 
Review a couple of years ago. Introduced as a wit, this speaker 
identified himself as “a newspaperman who has been a Hearst man 
for so many years that he can take either side of a question at the 
drop of a hat.” 

“Some years ago,” he said, “my friends in the motion picture in- 
dustry were worrying themselves sick over the censorship problem. 
‘We've got to do something about these high-brows,’ they told me. 
‘Sure you've got to do something,’ I told them. ‘And I'll tell you 
what to do. Pay their way in!’ 

The thesis 1 wish to present is that those who really wish to pro- 
mote better pictures should make their affiliations carefully and be 
wisely critical of what they see and read. 

Beware of the beautifully illustrated “helps”’ and ‘‘guides’’ handed 
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out by the motion-picture industry. The “community service’ of 
the Hays Association has for its purpose the doing-away with “pro- 
fessional outsiders” by making its critics into “‘professional insiders.” 
In other words, the public relations department exists mainly to 
take the public in. 


READING IN A DEMOCRACY 
FREDERIC B. BAXTER" 


One day a high-school Senior in the middle of a sonnet discussion 
had asked (as American youth is still privileged to ask), ‘‘What is 
going to be the good of this stuff to me next year?’’?’ What would be 
the use of telling him what the teacher experienced and knew of the 
fun of reading, of the excitement that comes from study when the 
half-truths of one day, the prejudices, the conventions, the reveren- 
tial superstitions, are being knocked into a cocked hat! Yet during 
the excitement, when other voices added to the first one’s bravado, 
a solution came by the teacher’s asking, “I wonder what persons 
who you think are important today would reply to your query? 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to discover what answers we could get 
from important men and women of America? And for a criterion 
suppose we use Who’s Who.” The idea caught their curiosity, and 
the next class period was spent in phrasing a sincere letter so that a 
reply might be forthcoming. The students selected their names, 
their heroes, their favorite authors—persons in whose occupation 
or profession they were interested. The correspondence was con- 
cise, individual, courteous; a dozen different classroom texts were 
searched for correct usage. 

When a number of replies were received within a week, the teacher 
enjoyed each one as much as did the class, for our question was being 
answered by persons successful in many phases of American life. 
With no more formal research planned than a letter which usually 
had these two questions: ‘‘What books have exerted an influence 
in your life?”’ and ‘‘What do you think a high-school student ought 


* Teacher of English in the West Bend, Wis., public schools. 
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to have read by the time he graduates?” the students were finding 
answers that were impressive and discerning from people who had 
high-school and college educations and from others who had neither. 
Some replies were brief while others occupied two typewritten pages 
and contained lists of books. The following are excerpts from the 
letters. 

A well-known American essayist wrote: 

I have had all sorts of books, and I either read them thoroughly or enough 
to say that I no longer cared for them. But what I think you want to know, or 
ought to know, is how to judge a book for yourself. The way to do that is not 
by a set of rules but by reading a few good books in each kind thus setting a 
standard in your mind. But it is important to read some poor work also; you 
want to be your own judge of books and not slavishly follow a prescribed course. 
When you are old enough, you might get to the point where you read Shake- 
speare because you enjoy him—not because he is recommended or required of 


you. 


A famous American sculptor wrote: 

You asked me what I read in my youth and what I think you should read, 
a boy in your position. Knowing nothing about your position, nothing about 
your ambitions, and nothing about your antecedents, I might be prescribing 
the wrong thing. But read all that you can that will give you courage, that will 
open your eyes to the world as it is. And I would occasionally thank God for 
some of these obstructions that develop resistance, self-reliance, and some very 
necessary fighting qualities. 


A woman writer of historical novels wrote: 

.... Nor can I give you a really adequate reply. You see, when one has 
lived to middle age, one has read thousands of books and has found that any 
one of them which add to one’s fund of information or helps to form one’s opinion 
has been valuable. Because I write historical novels, history reading from some 
books has been fundamentally my greatest help. 


A nationally known publisher and editor wrote: 

I cannot answer the question unless I know you well. I would not even 
attempt to tell you what to read. I do not know what your bent is, what your 
background is. I am sorry for I should like to help you. 


The chairman of the board of a locomotive works wrote: 

You asked me what I read in high school, and what books I have read lately. 
You will perhaps be surprised to learn that I never read any books when I went 
to high school and devoted as little time as possible to that institution, devot- 
ing instead all my spare time to assisting, without charge, in practically all the 
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building operations that went on in the town. Don’t undertake to read too 
much; devote yourself closely to your studies, as, notwithstanding your present 
desire to become a technical locomotive engineer, circumstances over which 
you will have no control may make you head of a large department store. 


A former editor of the Literary Digest wrote: 

There is precious little that I know about books except that some are helpful 
and a lot more are worthless. My policy has been to mix entertainment with 
serious study. I wish I could tell you what I thought would give you a back 
ground; I can’t. And don’t ever permit your high school principal to set down 
any hard and fast rules... . go it alone. 


A woman writer of popular fiction wrote: 
I have never thought there was a “mMust”’ about any book. But I can tell 
you some of my favorite books. 


A woman research worker wrote: 

With reference to books, you set me a hard problem. I suppose I have read 
thousands of books, in connection with school work and for pleasure; and | 
have never found one which I think every high school senior should read, re 
gardless of her tastes and interests. By the time you reach your senior year in 
high school you should be ready to specialize in your reading according to your 
own tastes. If I knew more about you, I would gladly make concrete sugges 


tions. 


Another popular author wrote: 

My general advice would be: to make yourself read two worth-while and 
instructive books (on any subjects that appeal to you) to one book of fiction. 
The girl who feeds herself constantly on romance alone is likely—-when the 
moment comes for some big decision that may influence her whole future—to 
be swayed by her emotions rather than by judgment and intelligent thought. 
Every girl who hopes to take her place among cultivated people should have 
read by the time she is twenty most of the classics. 


A New York attorney wrote: 

The question of books is important indeed! I found, in my own career, that 
I got more good out of books that I wanted to read than those included in the 
curriculum at school. It requires but a few years to acquire learning but a whole 
lifetime to arrive at understanding. Good luck to you. When you tire of heavy 
reading, read something trashy and light, stories by pulp writers. These will 
relax your mind. 

A physician and dean of a medical school wrote: 

Your English instructor knows some of the difficult questions. Actually my 
interests are so varied that it is not an easy transposition to meet your needs. 
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For my work, I must keep abreast of medical literature. Then, my particular 
literary interest is medical history. In the realm of non-medical literature, 
biography has always fascinated me. I trust that your reading may be as 
great a source of joy as mine has been to me. 


In the first place the students were surprised at the large amount 
of reading these people were doing and marveled at the variety and 
the interests these men and women carried as a part of their daily 
living, whether related to their work or not. The implication for the 
students was brought home by a summary and a discussion of their 
letters. These young men and women had impressed upon them 
(more thoroughly than the teacher alone could have done it) these 
oft-repeated statements: 

1. That high-school students should read anything that would give them a 
clearer view of the world as it is 
2. That the reading interests of prominent people showed a pleasurable variety 
that provided intellectual growth as one advanced in years 
3. That the reading interests for people changed in different periods of their 
lives, because one outlives certain books 
4. That high-school Seniors should be able to judge books for themselves not 
by rules but by reading books of every kind and thereby developing a literary 
taste 
. That thrillers and cheap literature were not openly condemned but were 
viewed as a criterion to be able to know better what good literature is 
6. That people enjoyed reading because it developed courage and understand- 
ing to meet the difficulties of the world 
. That one must read as a youth to establish a solid background 
8. That some selections often need to be re-read until the substance is clear 


vi 


ae | 


9. That a growing library ought to be a part of everv home 


For the teacher a study of the letters, which numbered over a 
hundred, brought a reassurance for a liberalized and individual read- 
ing program. The advice to the student meant this to him: 


1. That there was a hesitancy to recommend particular books or readings as 
the sure way to acquire an education, culture, wealth, or success because the 
writer felt he did not know enough about the student, his ambitions, his ante 
cedents 

2. That the student should place dependence upon the teacher’s judgment 
because he is ina better position than the writer to understand the student’s 
inclinations and background 

3. That there was the admonition against the setting-down of any hard and fast 
rules for “‘must”’ readings in literature 
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4. That the student should conscientiously exercise the great personal responsi- 
bility of selecting his own reading in the fulfilment of life-interests and ob- 
jectives 

That there was no indication that any single literary selection can be made 
to fit into everyone’s life at a certain age for a certain future need. Classic 


vi 


literature was reserved to mature years 


There were, of course, a great many individual books of all types 
that these men and women preferred above others, and many com- 
ments that made the letters interesting in reflecting the personality 
of the writer. However, throughout the correspondence there was 
clearly recognizable the strong urge for a democracy of taste that 
would grow and flower into an appreciation of reality, the faith 
once a love for reading has been implanted in students and aug- 
mented by teacher guidance—that literature would not offer an 
escape from the world but into it. While the classics were not dis- 
carded, there was the recognition that each individual has to grow 
by vicarious experience, to puzzle himself through the distractions 
and ephemeral activities that lure his attention. 

To accomplish this it is very apparent that the course of reading, 
taking the individual where he is in his emotional and intellectual 
development, must embrace all the sources through which literature 
in its various forms finds an outlet: the cinema, the radio, the popu- 
lar publications; and through the utilization of examples in careful 
comparisons and contrasts it must keep pace with student growth. 
The end product will be students with keener critical faculties and 
the ability to distinguish the real from the unreal. 











PROPAGANDA AND PRESS FREEDOM 
CLYDE R. MILLER’ 


Propaganda analysis is essential to education. It is education be- 
cause it is the scientific method at work. In analyzing our own 
opinions and propagandas and those of others we need that cool- 
headed temper of science which has demonstrated its utility for 
human progress through the centuries. We need to remember that 
this temper of science, however, is relatively new. From the time of 
Copernicus on through to Darwin, natural scientists have been 
abused as heretics and atheists. They have had showered upon them 
the vilest epithets and abuse. The long battle for freedom of opin- 
ion in science was won only because democracy functioned, and it 
functioned because men were courageous as well as intelligent. We 
need that same courage, that same intelligence, in a world which 
today is witnessing hysterias and phobias caused by propaganda of 
hatred—propaganda based on a false science to make us hate and 
fear Catholics, Jews, foreigners, and various other racial and re- 
ligious groups. Freedom of propaganda in democracy means free- 
dom for these vicious propagandas to circulate, yes, but it also 
obligates our citizens, and particularly our editors and publishers, to 
analyze these propagandas. Analysis reveals our shortcomings. 

In a trenchant and searching editorial published last year the 
Springfield Republican went to the heart of this whole matter. Let 
me quote a few paragraphs from that editorial: 

Freedom of speech and of the press, to the extent that Americans enjoy 
them, necessarily afford full scope for propaganda from everybody, everywhere, 
any time. 

Free propaganda is nothing but free publicity for the views, interpretations, 
arguments, pleadings, truths and untruths, half-lies and lies of all creation. 
Propaganda is good as well as bad. ‘‘We are surrounded by clouds of propa- 
ganda.” It is up to each of us to precipitate from those clouds the true and the 

* Mr. Miller is associate professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and secretary of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. This is a part of an 
address delivered before the 1938 convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English at St. Louis. 
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false, the near-true and the near-false, identifying and giving to each classilica 
tion its correct label. If this task is far beyond the facilities or ability of most of 
us, the fact has to be accepted as the price we pay for liberty. 

Free speech, free press, free propaganda do not clear the way for an easy 
approach to a democratic millennium. Democracy, said former Premier Bald- 
win of Great Britain, is the hardest government to work successfully ever 
devised by man. One reason it is so hard to make successful is the burden im 
posed on the individuals who compose a democratic society to disentangle 
truth from half-truth, to separate selfish from public interests, even to know 
plain lies when they see them. The difficulties that beset us are aggravated by 
the fact that there is a market for lies; for people like to have their emotional 
appetites fed with fodder that will sustain their prejudices. 

The American press is as honest as any press in the world; certainly, it re 
mains the freest in the world. .... Yet the freest press in the world abuses its 
privileges shamefully. The deliberate misrepresentation and distortion of truth 
all the time going on for the promotion of some interest, political, financial, 
social or patriotic, is staggering 

The philosophy of liberalism rationalizes this endless abuse of freedom by 
assuming that truth meets falsehood eventually in fair contest and over 
throws it. It is safe in the long run to leave truth and falsehood to fight it out in 
a free and open field, although “‘in the long run,” as someone has observed, ‘‘we 
shall all be dead.”’ 

This, at all events, is the liberal’s defense of uncurbed free speech and free 
‘clouds of 


‘ 


press against complaints of the most impudent abuses and of those 
propaganda” oftentimes so malignant, which confuse the public intelligence. 
Yet how the dictators, who so promptly suppress popular liberties, view the 
situation is not hard to understand. 

As they see free speech and free press, there is more or less lying in all direc 
tions at the best. And so they conclude that the lying had better be done in a 
single direction instead of many. But this carries propaganda to the other 
extreme where there is no battle allowed between truth and falsehood and it is 
1000 to 1 that falsehood will prevail. Give Thy children, Oh Lord, “clouds of 


propaganda” as the lesser evil. 


But precisely how should we deal with the lesser evil? Dr. John 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education of the United States, made 
a suggestion in connection with the recent European crisis. He said: 

The student (the boy or girl) who missed hearing Chamberlain or Hitler 
because he or she was forced by an inflexible school program to conjugate 
German verbs or to report on the Elizabethan period of English history, was 
deprived of some real education 

He (the student) missed the significant experience as a close observer of a 
performance which future historians may never quite be able to tell accurately. 
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I hope millions of our youth experience an acceleration in learning by being 
stimulated to think and study about today’s exciting and thought-provoking 
pronouncements and events. 

Dr. Studebaker’s suggestion is excellent. It suggests the need for 
analysis of the printed and spoken word in today’s propagandas; and 
remember it is today’s propagandas which concern us most, because 
they flow from the issues which we as citizens must decide today. 
Second, in analyzing today’s propagandas, we tend to make our- 
selves more capable of analyzing the propagandas which are certain 
to assail us and to assail the young people in our schools tomorrow, 
next year, five years hence. 

Now, assuming that our public schools are operated to promote 
public welfare, and recognizing that public welfare depends upon 
public decisions made by millions of individuals, and that these 
decisions can be made wisely only if they are made by an intelligent, 
informed citizenry educated to make decisions which will contribute 
to the improvement of democracy, we come to just one conclusion 
that the school should consciously set out to organize a school pro- 
gram so that young people do have an understanding of current 
events, of today’s great issues and conflicts, and of the propagandas 
which cause them, which result from them, which are associated 
with them. Particularly does this obligation rest upon teachers of 
English and journalism. In so far as young people are able to 
recognize propaganda when they see it and, having recognized it, 
begin an analysis of it, they will take the first step against being 
swept off their feet by fears and hysterias—that is, they will hold 
judgment in abeyance while starting to gather facts and to check 
assumptions. This means they will not be left to their own wishful 
thinking. 

Facts alone, however, can be made to prove almost anything. 
Facts must be considered in connection with definite assumptions. 
There are two types of human organization: one, the democratic 
type, assuming that the individual must be respected for what he is 
worth, that government shall serve the individual; and the other 
assuming that individuals shall serve the state and that as indi- 
viduals they shall not be respected for their own opinions, their own 
intrinsic worth. We can marshal facts to support either assumption 
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What kind of life do we want to live? What is the purpose of life? 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis has a major assumption 
namely, that the democratic way of life, whose criteria are set forth 
in the Bill of Rights, is the most desirable way of life. Here opinions 
are respected no matter whence they come—whether from Jews or 
Catholics or Negroes or foreign born. These opinions, by this as- 
sumption, must run the gauntlet of criticism just as a motor car must 
go through all sorts of trying tests. 

Study of current events revealed through the news, the newsreel, 
and radio news broadcasting, must mean much more than casual 
reading, casual listening. We cannot hope that just by untrained 
reading of newspapers, just by untrained listening to the radio, 
young people will receive educational experience of any particular 
worth. They need teacher guidance to make them discriminating 
to build in them a healthy skepticism. They need to learn the 
methods of science in testing authorities, in weighing evidence. 
When this happens their skepticism will not run into cynicism. No 
good teacher wants to destroy a pupil’s faith in the fact that life can 
be made more worth while. Rather, good teachers want to make that 
faith stronger by building it on tested knowledge, by rejecting 
opinions and propagandas which cannot stand the test of examina- 
tion. 

The institute believes that in the classroom and in the adult- 
study group the most useful line of approach to propaganda analysis 
is through a preliminary examination of what is said in an advertise-_ 
ment, in a political speech, in a newsreel, or in any other public utter- 
ance—such examination, of course, to be followed by search for the 
evidence on which such a statement may rest and the means where- 
by it may be verified. We lead on from this basic process to the 
study of motives which may have existed in the mind of the person 
making the utterances—to factors which may have prejudiced his 
point of view. Last, we come to an examination of the persuasive 
force of the statement itself, that is, to the evaluation of its appeals 
to people’s interests, needs, desires, etc., such as appeals to desire 
for popularity, to vanity, to desire for health. 

One of the main purposes of the institute’s experimental-study 
program in propaganda analysis should be to contribute to the 
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preparation of girls and boys and adults for responsible citizenship 
in a democracy. It should help them to understand the methods 
whereby experts arrive at their decisions, and to be able themselves 
to use methods of fact-finding, logical reasoning, and critical think- 
ing independently in all aspects of their daily lives. It is important 
that citizens of a democracy should not rely blindly upon the 
opinions of authorities. It is important also that people should be 
encouraged to make experiments and series of observations concern- 
ing the things about which experts or authorities pass judgment. 

It is also important that young people and adults should recognize 
that in many of the practical judgments which they make they have 
to use data which is not reliable. They should recognize that much 
oi their data, or information, comes from people who have an ax to 
grind; that they must consider the devices that are deliberately 
used by speakers and writers in order to misrepresent an issue or to 
persuade people to come to a conclusion that they would not come 
to if they had the facts presented to them fully and impartially. 

In order to bring about such recognition it is of the greatest im- 
portance that teachers, group leaders, and, with c-reful guidance 
and competent leadership, young people, give attention to the 
psychological processes through which judgments are formed. It is 
vital, too, that they consider the parts that self-interest, respect for 
evidence, and social pressure play in shaping belief. 

Another main purpose of propaganda analysis is to give life and 
meaning to adult study and to all school courses—in brief, to make 
the general education of young people and of adults live up to its 
avowed purposes, that is, preparation for intelligent citizenship and 
for the problem-solving on which citizenship in a democracy de- 
pends. In particular, the scientific method of propaganda analysis 
should help them to check the validity of assertions which they hear 
made and to see the purposes back of them. It should equip them 
for doing so by reference to reliable authorities or by the making of 
experiments for themselves where that is practicable. 

The Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis, published by 
the institute, stresses the importance of making young people in 
journalism and English classes discriminating in their reading, able 
to see the difference between the foreign correspondence of a paper 
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like the Chicago Daily News and the foreign correspondence of a 
paper like the Chicago Tribune. The journalism teachers will have 
their pupils familiar with such writers as Webb Miller, of the United 
Press; James A. Mills, of the Associated Press; Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., 
of the New York Times; Joseph Driscoll, of the New York Herald- 
Tribune; Paul Y. Anderson, of the St. Louis Star-Times; and O. K. 
Bovard, late of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Contrast such writers, whose writings represent research extraor- 
dinarily well done when one considers how difficult the conditions 
are under which it must often be done, with other writers who repre 
sent prejudice, banality, gossip, rumor, and who give no indication 
that it is prejudice, banality, gossip, rumor. 

Without some discrimination on the part of pupils, propaganda 
can be effective. The stories based on prejudice often are super- 
charged with emotion; and they are easily received and again given 
forth by our young people and adults if that emotion ties to the 
fears, the hatreds, and the wishful thinking in the minds of our 
young people and adults. Here the searching and analysis of our 
own minds is important. A human mind is a camera film which is 
conditioned to receive some impressions and to reject others, to re- 
ceive some propagandas and to reject others. If we are conditioned 
as children by parents, teachers, and associates to hate Catholics, we 
will be receptive to anti-Catholic propaganda. If we are conditioned 
to hate Jews, we will be receptive to anti-Semitic propaganda. If 
we are conditioned to have tolerance for Jews, Catholics, foreigners, 
Negroes, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, and Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists, we will be less likely to be carried off our feet by propa- 
gandas of hatred and fear directed against such groups. 

[f pupils’ minds are conditioned in school to respect the scientific 
method of testing hypotheses, of weighing evidence, and of forming 
tentative conclusions and keeping them tentative until thoroughly 
tested, our pupils will be proof against the waves of propaganda 
which can sweep them off their feet. 

Method, therefore, is an important word in propaganda analysis. 
The institute in the first year of its existence has attempted to create 
and compare various methods of approach to propaganda. In this 
work it has had the co-operation of about four hundred schools, some 
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of which are experimental schools operated in connection with Co- 
lumbia University, Northwestern University, Stanford University, 
the University of Missouri, and Ohio State University. There have 
been many private and public schools throughout the country co- 
operating. As a result of the first year’s study, the institute has just 
published a volume written by Violet Edwards, its educational 
director, The Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis. This 
brings together suggestions flowing out of the experience of scores of 
high-school and college teachers. It attempts to set forth precisely 
what can be done in classes in English and journalism, home eco- 
nomics, art, music, and science. But what it sets forth is still tenta- 
tive, experimental. These pioneering teachers, who have helped cre- 
ate this approach to propaganda analysis, have made only a start. 
Other pioneers are needed to relate propaganda study to classroom 
work in standard courses in English literature, composition, public 
speaking, journalism, music, art, geometry, history, and the social 
studies. 

In summary, let me say that propaganda analysis, as an organized 
process, is the experimental-group study—in the classroom, in the 
civic organization, in the adult group—of the following: 

1. The conflicts or problems of a modern state dedicated to democracy, that 
is, to the solution of its problems through the application of critical inquiry 
and intelligent social action 

The strains or pressures which society creates for the individuals which 


N 


compose it 
. Why people think and act in certain ways under the stimuli of appeals to 


w 


their interests, needs, desires, prejudices, fears, etc. 

3. The main interests and desires to which organized groups in our society 
appeal 

5. The purposes underlying the appeals of these individuals and groups 

6. The methods or the means they use to achieve their ends or purposes 








HAVE WE OUTLIVED BARRIE?! 
A. L. LAUFE'’ 


When Sir James Barrie died, scarcely a newspaper in the coun- 
try failed to acclaim him “The Great British Playwright.” But 
just a few months earlier in the reviews of Quality Street, most of the 
critics called him “thas been,” “old fashioned,’ and “‘outmoded.”’ 
More than one journalist insisted the studio had handled Barrie too 
reverently in its unwillingness to give the film a modern treatment. 

Barrie was further relegated to a position of minor importance by 
several recent anthologies, despite the fact that the long list of celeb- 
rities who have become associated with his plays is still constantly 
growing. To an imposing list which includes Maude Adams, Helen 
Hayes, Elizabeth Bergner, Ruth Chatterton, Ethel Barrymore, Wil- 
liam Gillette, Eva Le Gallienne, Laurette Taylor, Fay Bainter, and 
Walter Hampden motion pictures and radio have added Katharine 
Hepburn, Gary Cooper, Gloria Swanson, Leslie Howard, May Rob- 
son, and Ina Claire. 

Surely a man whose name has been linked with the outstanding 
performers in the profession deserved more recognition in the last 
ten years than a position of relative unimportance among newer 
authors whose works were far less distinguished. 

Aside from the fact that he did no active writing during the past 
decade—with the exception of The Boy David—perhaps Barrie’s 
lapse into discard was caused by the realization that his scripts were 
usually overshadowed by the performance of the actors. Contrast 
Peter Pan with Maeterlinck’s widely heralded The Blue Bird, which 
was similar in that it was a fantasy, was aimed with a visible appeal 
to the spectators, and enjoyed a good run on Broadway. Yet it is 
almost an impossibility to name one member of the cast without con- 
sulting a program, because the audience was more interested in the 
animation, the spectacle, the dances. Anyone who could read lines 
intelligently was able to play Mytyl or Tyltyl. Maeterlinck’s au- 

‘ Teacher of English in Arnold High School, Arnold, Pa. 
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diences were stupefied into silence by trap doors, brilliant lights, and 
costumes, while Barrie enchanted his youngsters with Peter so that 
they squealed and shrieked their “I do’s” to his plea that they be- 
lieve in fairies. It wasn’t the intricacies of plot and staging the spec- 
tator remembered. Rather, it was Maude Adams who impressed 
herself on his memory as she danced across the footlights. 

The logical question that arises is: “Was Barrie great because of 
his plays or because of the actors who interpreted them?”’ This same 
type of argument rose when the critics debated whether the late 
Jeanne Eagels caused the success of Rain or whether Rain was the 
means of sending her to the heights. And again it occurred in con- 
nection with O’Neill and the Provincetown Players, for certainly the 
Provincetown productions were the direct means of his gaining rec- 
ognition on Broadway, but the excellence of his scripts helped bring 
patrons to the theater. 

The problem in Barrie’s case is much simpler in that the two fac- 
tions are not of equal importance. It was the excellence of Barrie’s 
works which demanded stellar performers in important roles and, in 
addition, offered actresses meaty parts in which they could make the 
patrons leave the theater with pleasant memories of the star rather 
than of Barrie as the creator of a new masterpiece. Such an effect is 
by no means a degradation of the play, for there are countless dramas 
that have become linked with one particular star. Coquette, Mary of 
Scotland, and Victoria Regina connote Helen Hayes. The association 
of East Is West is always with Fay Bainter. The Barretis of Wimpole 
Street and The Green Hat are associated with Katharine Cornell. 
Elizabeth the Queen, The Guardsman, and the Lunts are inseparable. 
Romance is Doris Keane. Laurette Taylor is still Peg o’ My Heart. 
Walter Hampden is the American Cyrano and Richelieu. 

Similarly, Maude Adams is the “Barrie heroine’’; but Barrie dif- 
fers from other authors in that his plays have been taken out of the 
one-name category. Peter Pan was Maude Adams. Later it was 
but briefly—-Marilyn Miller. More recently, stage and radio have 
made it Le Gallienne. What Every Woman Knows to the average per- 
son who attends the legitimate theater today recalls Helen Hayes, 
but fifteen years ago it was Maude Adams. 

This ability to become associated with one actress and then, a 
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decade later, in revival, to become just as firmly associated with 
another performer is the true sign of greatness. Few plays are writ- 
ten that can survive this test, a distinction generally conceded to 
Shakespeare whose Juliets and Hamlets have been handed down 
from one year to the next, each time with a different star. 

Perhaps there would be more Barrie revivals if it were not for the 
motion picture. The Little Minister has been filmed three times, the 
most recent version starring Katharine Hepburn. 

When Peler Pan was to be filmed, every important actress in 
Hollywood wanted the lead, and the biggest star was not too proud 
to humble herself into taking tests. Temperament was forgotten in 
the scramble to snatch the coveted role, the player of which had to 
be approved by the author himself, and the choosing caused as much 
excitement then as did the recent casting of Scarlett O’Hara in 
Gone with the Wind. 

Ruth Chatterton was another actress aided by Barrie when she 
skyrocketed to cinema fame in the early days of talking pictures in 
The Doctor's Secret (the screen title for Half an Hour). 

It is easy to determine why Barrie’s plays adapted themselves so 
easily to the great ladies of the theater, since character is always 
foremost in preference to plot and setting. No better illustration can 
be found than by the use of contrast again for What Every Woman 
Knows with the George Kaufman-—Marc Connelly satire, To the 
Ladies. In both the star at one time or another was Helen Hayes. 
Both plays deal with stupid husbands, too dull to realize that their 
rise in the business or political world is due to the skilful maneuver- 
ing of the wife. When a crisis arises and the husband is thrown on his 
own merits, the wife rushes to the rescue and saves the situation, 
which, in both cases, is a speech. To the Ladies was a polite little 
satire deliberately patterned, by reversal of characters, to repeat the 
success of Dulcy, an earlier work by the same duo of authors. The 
play was merely a simple comedy that enjoyed a successful run. A 
revival, today, would be folly, judging by the motion picture made 
several years ago with George Bancroft and Frances Fuller. 

Yet the same season film critics were praising Helen Hayes for her 
excellent work in the artistic production of What Every Woman 
Knows. Little or no reference was made to the plot, because all at 
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tention was focused on Maggie and John as individuals rather than 
on the situations in which they were found. In To the Ladies the 
characters were seldom believable. The audience knew Elmer could 
never have written his speech. He was obviously too simple-minded 
for his wife, whose patience and cleverness were also exaggerated. 
On the other hand, the love affair of the Shands was more realistic; 
for John possessed the brains to write his own orations, but it was 
the keenness of wit and glibness of expression that Maggie added. 
This is more plausible than Elsie’s jumping to her feet and speaking 
for her husband. Maggie dominates because, unlike Elmer and Elsie 
who are purely satirical, she radiates personality. Ten years from 
now To the Ladies will be an outdated comedy, but What Every Wom- 
an Knows will probably again be revived by a leading actress of the 
stage or screen who will popularize not Barrie and his play but the 
charm of Maggie Shand. 

Perhaps Barrie is, momentarily, in the background. Perhaps those 
critics are right who say that the greater portion of his efforts have 
died along with their creator. Perhaps his sentiment and whimsicali- 
ty are outmoded in an era of realistic sophistication. But when the 
cycle of drama swings back to romanticism, when the newer plays 
and films revert to honesty of emotion, the disciples of the theater 
will again turn to Barrie as a model for his mastery of wholesome- 
ness and restraint. 








A CHRISTMAS VESPER SERVICE FOR SPEECH 
AND MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 


MARGARET F. RICE AND DOROTHY C. JONES’ 


Time: Four o'clock on the Sunday afternoon before Christmas. 
Place: The school auditorium. 

The atmosphere should suggest peace and reverence in keeping with 
the season. Lighting should be soft. Have instrumental music, preferably 
from an unseen source, for fifteen or twenty minutes preceding the pro- 
gram. Violin and harp are very effective. 

During the last five minutes of instrumental music, dim house lights. 
Two RoBepb CHorISTERS enter, one from either side, and light candelabra 
at sides of stage on main floor. 

If VERSE CHOIR is not to be robed, members enter before the two chor- 
isters as quietly as possible from either side of front of auditorium and 
take seats on bleachers or on a three-tier platform on the main floor just 
below the stage. If VERSE CnHorr is robed, it may follow the SINGING 
CHorrR in the processional. 

Just before the processional have chimes play ‘‘It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear.” During this number part the curtains to reveal a stage rep 
resenting the choir loft of a cathedral. At the back there is a stained glass 
window made from colored paper or gelatine and illuminated from the 
rear. Beside it are lighted candelabra and tapers. A Star of Bethlehem 
may be lighted later in the program. Evergreen trees at the sides com- 
plete the scene. 

1. Processional—“‘O Come, All Ye Faithful’ (Cading) 

Members of SINGING Cuorr enter from side doors at back of audi 
torium and come down middle aisle two by two. To produce a rhythmi- 
cal procession, they should keep in step, people marching together en 
tering with the right foot and on the same beat. 

Note.—A very beautiful effect may be achieved by having choir mem 
bers carry lighted candles which they place in candelabra as they move 
toward the stage. In case this service is used, the two choristers referred to 
above may be omitted. 

SINGING CHOIR continues until all are on stage and ready to be seat- 
ed at signal from director. 

A dim spot is now focused on VERSE CHorR as members rise at signal 
‘The writers were teachers of English and music, respectively, in the schools of 

Amherst, Ohio, at the time this program was planned 
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from their director on main floor. As they rise, the light increases to 
full. After short pause they recite in unison passages from Isaiah. 


Reading (with dignity and impressiveness): 


N 


w 


Listen, O isles, unto me, and harken, ye peoples from afar: 

I speak of him who cometh in the name of the Lord, the Lord’s anointed, 
the lion of Judah, from whom the scepter shall never depart; 

The Prince of the house of David to establish it, to uphold it with justice 
and with righteousness forever and forever. 


As the VERSE Cuorr is being seated, the spot fades out, thus bring- 
ing the SINGING CHOIR into prominence again. The same procedure is 
followed each time choirs rise and sit. 


. “‘Nazareth’’ (Gounod) is the next selection by the Sincinc Cuore. 


Reading (by a YouNG MAN with a rich voice and an appreciation of 
the lines): 

Behold, the Lord hath proclaimed unto the end of the earth, Say ye to the 
daughter of Zion, Behold, thy salvation cometh; behold, his reward is with 
him and his recompense before him; 

For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, ‘The Prince of Peace. 


. “First Noel’’ (traditional) follows from the stage. It may be played 


by a wood-wind quartet or other instrumental group. 
Reading from Luke (only GirLs rising this time): 
First GIRL (medium voice): 
And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. 


SECOND GIRL (higher voice): 

And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria, and 
all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 

THIRD GIRL (medium low voice, capable of variety of expression): 

And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, unto the city of David which is called Bethlehem (because he was of 
the house and lineage of David) 

To be taxed with Mary, his espoused wife, being great with child. 


ALL GIRLs: 

And so it was, that, wile they were there, the days were accomplished 
that she should be delivered. 

And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes and laid him in a manger; because there was no room for them in the 
inn. 
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4. 


WwW 


6. 


~s 


Luther’s ‘““Cradle Hymn”’ is sung by a GrRLs’ SEXTET. 
Reading (only Boys rising): 

And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shown round about them and they were sore afraid. 

“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night’”’ (Handel) may be 
given as a trumpet solo. 
Reading (ONE GIRL): 

And the angel said unto them, 

Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. 

For unto us is born this day in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

“Tn a Stable He Lies’”’ (Gounod) is sung by Cnorr. 

Note.—lIf Star of Bethlehem is used, it may be lighted at this time. 
Reading (Boys): 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 

Note.—Begin the above passage with some depth and swell the volume 
toward the end to suggest the idea of “a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God.” 

“Hark the Herald Angels Sing’’ (Mendelssohn) is both fitting and 
beautiful at this time for a harp solo. If harp is not available, have it 
sung by the choir. 

Reading (entire VERSE CHOIR) 

Boys (in narrative style): 

And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said, one to another, Let us go now, even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known to us. 
GIRLS (more excitement, slowing up toward end): 

And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. 

Boys (more depth, conveying the wonder of the miracle): 

And all that heard it wondered at the things which were told to them by 

the shepherds. 
GIRLS (reverently): 
But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart. 
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ALL (swelling to climax, and slowing down toward end for effect of com- 
pletion): 
And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things 
they had heard and seen, even as it was told unto them. 
8. ‘Joy to the World” (Handel) is the final number of the SIncinG Cuore. 
At close of this number have choir remain standing while harp from 
backstage plays “Silent Night,” which is then echoed by the chimes 
as the curtains close. 
Bring house lights on softly to preserve attitude of reverence as 
audience departs. 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
WALTER GINSBERG' 


Broadcasts (1939-40) offering enrichment values for the work in Eng- 
lish may be divided into two groups: (i) programs planned for audiences 
wider than those of the classroom and suggested for out-of-school listen- 
ing by students; (ii) programs designed for in-school listening. For de- 
tailed information about both kinds of programs communicate with the 
National Broadcasting Company,? the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
American School of the Air,4 Federal Radio Education Committee,’ Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators,° National Association of 
Broadcasters,’ and the state departments of education of the several 
states’ conducting broadcasts to the schools within their respective 
regions. 

* Dr. Ginsberg is instructor in the teaching of English and supervisor of student- 
teaching in English at Teachers College, Columbia University, and a member of the 
Committee on Technological Aids of the National Council of Teachers of English. Dr. 
Ginsberg will contribute in forthcoming issues of the English Journal a series of brief 
articles on audio-visual materials for high-school English. 

2 Radio City, New York. Free monthly listing of program materials sent on request. 
Write for NBC Presents. 

3485 Madison Ave., New York City. Write for free monthly listing, CBS Stu- 
dent Guide. 


4 Address the Educational Department of C.B.S. for Teacher’s Manual and Class- 
room Guide. 


5 U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

6 r201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

7 Normandy Bldg., Washington, D.C. Ask for the free pamphlet, Wow To Use Radio 
in the Classroom 

8 E.g., Wisconsin and Ohio. Also investigate city-wide school broadcasting projects; 
e.g., Detroit, Rochester, Chicago, New York, Akron. 
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I. SUGGESTED FOR ASSIGNED OUT-OF-SCHOOL LISTENING 
I. DRAMA 

Great plays.—Sundays, 2:00-3:00 P.M.,? N.B.C. Blue Network. Rep- 
resenting a veritable anthology of great dramatic art, this series offers in 
chronological order plays which exercised a marked influence in their 
day and which live today as masterpieces of their periods. Among the 
scheduled productions are Tartuffe, December 10; Beggar’s Opera, De- 
cember 17; The Rivals, January 7; The Pirates of Penzance, February 18; 
L’ Aiglon, March 17; Strife, April 14; Winterset, May 5. Study materials: 
A work manual, Drama Guide to Great Plays, containing reference mate- 
rial, bibliographies, list of the play. 1 the series, etc., may be obtained 
for 25 cents from the Columbia Um. ersity Press, New York City. 

Campbell Playhouse.—Sundays, 8:00-8:55 P.M., C.B.S. Network. 
Dramatizations of well-known books with Orson Welles as director and 
leading player and guest stars. 

Columbia Workshop Players.—Thursdays, 10:00-10:30 P.M., C.B.S. 
Network. Original radio plays as well as dramatizations of well-known 
books. The Workshop endeavors to widen the scope of radio art, em- 
ploying the latest broadcast techniques. MacLeish’s Fall of the City and 
Atr Raid were Workshop presentations. 


2. POETRY 


Pilgrimage of Poetry.—Sundays, 1:00-2:00 P.M., N.B.C. Blue Net- 
work. Each week visiting the home of a famous American poet, Ted 
Malone brings listeners a description of the environment and circum- 
stances under which great American poetry has been written, human 
interest stories about poets, and selected readings from their works. 
Forthcoming tours include Alan Seeger, December 10; John Greenleaf 
Whittier, December 17; William Vaughn Moody, December 31; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, January 14; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, January 21; 
James Russell Lowell, January 28. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amy Lowell, 
and Emily Dickinson are also included and will be presented later in the 
spring. Study materials: Listener’s manual with graphic map of the pil- 
grimage may be obtained for 1o cents from the Columbia University 
Press. 

Between the Bookends.—Each day except Saturday and Sunday, 3:45 
to 4:00 P.M., N.B.C. Blue Network. Informal program of poetry and 
prose with Ted Malone. 


* Unless otherwise stated, all time listings are for eastern standard time zone 
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3. BOOK REVIEWS 

Of Men and Books.—Tuesdays, 4:30-4:45 P.M., C.B.S. Network. Pro- 

fessor J. T. Frederick of the Medill School of Journalism reviews books. 

A Bookman’s Notebook.—Sundays, 3:15-3:30 P.M., N.B.C. Blue Net- 
work. Joseph H. Jackson reviews books. 


4. BIOGRAPHICAL 
Human Side of Literature —Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 P.M., N.B.C. Blue 
Network. Edward Weeks, Aélantic Monthly editor, explores the human 
side of literature as expressed in famous diaries, letters, and original 
manuscripts. Listeners’ questions on literary matters are answered. 
5. INFORMAL GROUP DISCUSSION 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air.—Thursdays, 9: 30-10: 30 P.M., 
N.B.C. Blue Network. A stimulating demonstration of the democratic 
process, this popular program of discussions on current issues offers, in- 
cidentally, a pattern for speech work in English classes. Study materials: 
Excellent aids for utilizing this series may be had from the Town Hall 
Advisory Service, Town Hall, New York City. Reprints of broadcasts 
may be obtained from Columbia University Press, price 1o cents each. 
The People’s Platform.—Saturdays, 7:00 P.M., C.B.S. Network. Lyman 
Bryson each week invites four American citizens to dinner for a discussion 
of significant current questions. 
Bull Session.—Saturdays, 10:00-10:30 A.M., C.B.S. Network. Stu- 
dents from a group of midwestern universities hold extemporaneous, in- 
formal discussions of important current problems. 


6. CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS 

Torch of Progress.—Fridays, 6:00-6:15 P.M., N.B.C. Red Network. 
Edward Howard Griggs portrays the civilizations of past eras, stressing 
the relationship of modern man to humanity’s long past. He shows how 
people lived in the successive cultural epochs. Homeric Hellas, December 
8; Asia Minor and the Grecian Isles, December 15; Athens, December 22; 
Greater Hellas, December 29. Subsequent subjects include Rome, medi- 
eval Italy, the Renaissance, Elizabethan England, France, Germany, 
Russia, the Victorian age, and the twentieth century. Study materials: 
Reprints of the scripts, including bibliography, etc., may be obtained 
from the Columbia University Press, price 1o cents. 


II. DESIGNED FOR IN-SCHOOL LISTENING 


C.B.S. American School of the Air programs.—C.B.S. American School 
of the Air, now in its eleventh year, presents four programs of importance 
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to the high-school level. No program is planned specially for English 
classes. Each offering, however, contains rich material, particularly for 
correlating other high-school subjects with English. Each School of the 
Air broadcast takes place over the C.B.S. Network at 9:15 A.M. on the 
day specified with rebroadcasts at 2:30 P.M. for the central time zone, 
and at 1:30 P.M. for the mountain time zone. Comprehensive teaching 
aids and study materials may be obtained for these programs by writing 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System’s Educational Department for the 
Teacher’s Manual and Classroom Guide. 


I. CORRELATION WITH MUSIC 
Folk Music of America.—Tuesdays. Folk music and poetry, presenting 
the main outline of American folk song and the part it has played in the 
life of the people and in the growth of America. Extensive use is made of 
the Lomax recordings for the Archive of American Folk Song of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Programs for the remainder of the current academic 
year include courting songs, British ballads in America, negro spirituals, 
negro work songs, railroad ballads, etc. 


2. CORRELATION WITH SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Frontiers of America.—Mondays. This series, in co-operation with the 
Progressive Education Association, dramatically presents the significant 
problems arising from the technological developments in the world of 
today and tomorrow. 

This Living World.—Fridays. Discussions of timely problems. Each 
program is broadcast from the auditorium of a large New York City high 
school before an audience of high-school students who participate in the 
last half-hour of the programs. This series is planned to evoke classroom 
participation by means of panel discussion, dramatization, debate, etc., 
and offers a stimulating pattern for informal speech experiences in Eng- 
lish classrooms. 

3. CORRELATION WITH NATURAL SCIENCE 

New Horizons.—Wednesdays. In co-operation with the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the National Education Association this 
series analyzes vividly the forces that shaped the map of America. The 
drama of the transformation of America from an uncharted wilderness to 
a mighty new world is portrayed through the lives of our leading ex- 
plorers and naturalists. Dr. Roy Chapman Andrew presides at each 
broadcast. Among the books with which these programs may be directly 
connected are Life on the Mississippi, The Oregon Trail, Moby Dick, 
Northwest Passage, North to the Orient, Walden, Hunger Fighters, etc. 
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The National Broadcasting Company offers one program to be used 
particularly in the English classroom or library: 

Adventure in Reading.—Mondays, 2:00-2:30 P.M., N.B.C. Blue Net- 
work. Dramatizations of books and lives of famous authors by Helen 
Walpole. The series includes Edmund Spenser, December 4; Ellen Glas- 
gow, December 11; Noah Webster, December 18. Study materials: 
N.B.C. lesson worksheets for the junior high school grades may be ob- 
tained from the National Broadcasting Company. 


By writing to I. Keith Tyler at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, English teachers can obtain without charge a comprehensive listing 
of periodicals, books, and organizations devoted to radio in education. 
Ask for “Sources of Materials for Radio in Education.”’ 


Edgar Dale writes in to tell of a study he is conducting to determine 
the extent to which the teaching of discrimination in the radio, movies, 
and the press has gone forward in the schools. He annotated all the 
English Journal articles making any mention of this particular idea and 
discovered that in 1913 Dr. Fred N. Scott, then president of the National 
Council, made a clear-cut suggestion about teaching discrimination in 
the field of the newspaper. “It would be interesting to speculate on what 
would have happened had he [Dr. Scott] had enterprising assistance in 
carrying forward his suggestion at the time,’’ comments Mr. Dale. 


The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, will send a copy of its recent study, Broadcast 
Receivers and Phonographs for Classroom Use, without charge. Another 
study undertaken recently by the committee now appears in book form 
as Local Broadcasts to Schools. This work describes the organization of 


six cities for school broadcasting. 


Radio as a medium of communication in its own right has received 
support from the New York State Board of Regents. Chief Examiner 
W. W. Knox has granted pupils the right to substitute consistent listening 
to approved radio programs for part of the reading of books hitherto 
required in preparation for certain Regents’ examinations. 


For information concerning the nature and availability of recordings 
of radio programs see the February, 1940, issue of the English Journal, 
which will contain an article on ‘‘Recordings for High-School English.” 
(Next month’s article on the new teaching aids will be “Films for High- 


School English.’’) 
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‘“‘We hear a great deal these days about changes taking place in English 
usage. What are some of the rapid shifts now in progress? Are these 
changes faster in pronunciation, in inflection and syntax, or in punctua- 
tion? Why?” [oF 

Of course, language undergoes changes all the time; like any other 
organism, it is not static. However, many of the so-called ‘“‘changes”’ in 
English usage which are the subject of comment at present are often not 
changes at all. In many instances we are merely recording facts about the 
English language which have hitherto escaped recognition. 

There are a number of reasons for this rather curious situation. For 
many years the textbooks of rhetoric and handbooks of composition were 
filled with rules which did not accurately reflect the practices of the 
English language. New textbooks copied their rules from the old, rather 
than examining the language itself. Moreover, within the last fifty years, 
the fact-finding technique of English language scholarship has been 
markedly improved. Our dictionaries are compiled with greater accuracy ; 
scholarly grammars of the language have been written. The excellence of 
this scholarly activity is reflected in the more recent textbooks, and in 
them many common usages are brought into prominence by the sanction 
which is given them. 

The admission that none with a plural verb is the common form is a 
case in point. Condemned in the handbooks for years, it was, neverthe- 
less, in general use from the earliest period of our language. Its sanction 
in some of the newer and more accurate textbooks is not at all an evidence 
of recent change—it is merely a neglected truth coming to light. 

It is difficult to say where, at any one period, language changes occur 
most rapidly. Changes in pronunciation may affect the inflectional sys- 
tem, and changes in inflection are inevitably tied up with syntax. The 
wide dissemination of printing and the decline of illiteracy have undoubt- 
edly had a stabilizing effect upon the English language. Punctuation, al- 
though, strictly speaking, an aspect of writing rather than of language, has 
perhaps been altered the most profoundly in the last three hundred years. 

“T would be interested in learning your opinion about such devices for 
increasing one’s vocabulary as keeping a notebook in which new words 
are to be listed, and using every new word three times soon after learning 
its meaning.”’ ae me | 

Keeping a notebook or card file in which you list new words with their 
meanings (and you should be careful to include also the essential informa- 
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tion about pronunciation and spelling) is an excellent practice if it is con- 
sistently followed. The difficulty with most students of the language is 
that they do not persist in the plan long enough for it to have any appre- 
ciable effect. 

“Use a word three times and it is yours” is more questionable as a prac- 
tical plan of procedure. The difficulty here lies in the fact that we can’t 
always manufacture the situations in which our newly acquired words are 
to be used. We find ourselves often in the position of Leora in Sinclair 
Lewis’ Arrowsmith, who, after having spent an afternoon reading about 
modern painting, that she might impress her husband’s associates, found 
herself unable to maneuver the evening’s conversation in that direction. 
Suppose we do discover for ourselves the words atavistic, ontology, and 
recrudesce. Finding even one normal conversational situation in which any 
of these could be used will not prove an easy matter; three situations, so 
that the word might be “‘ours,”’ would require patent manufacture. 

The truth is that we cannot put on words like so many articles of 
clothing. Only as we grow in experience do we acquire and employ new 
words to express this mental growth and development. 


‘*Will you please list a few books on language that are not too scholarly, 
not too technical, not too outmoded?” M. P. C. 


Different advisers would recommend different ones. Within the limits 
of your question I should put these three: 

George Philip Krapp, The Knowledge of English (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927; $3.00). This book discusses in readable chapters atti- 
tudes toward different kinds of English, different approaches to the lan- 
guage, and treats both questions of grammar and questions of style. It is 
primarily a book suggesting a perspective on our language. 

Philip Boswood Ballard, Thought and Language (London: University 
of London Press, 1934; 6s.). This book is written from the point of view 
of a teacher, one who has seen the attitude toward many points of gram- 
mar change. It presents the modern attitude with conviction and often 
with humor. It brings together current trends in British and American 
teaching of our language. 

Isaac Goldberg, The Wonder of Words: An Introduction to Language for 
Everyman (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938; $3.75). This is 
an informal presentation of current linguistic science, taking up more 
technical points than the other two, but with a minimum of technicality 
and with many examples and happy asides. It is a semipopular introduc- 
tion to the work of professional linguists. 

This Department may later refer to other types of books on language. 
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HAD YOU THOUGHT? 

Southern California is an ideal spot to spend Christmas vacation. Eng- 
lish teachers and others who would enjoy the attractions which the 
Southwest has to offer can climax their trip with the Western Section 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English in Hollywood 
from December 22 to 29. 

Why not plan to visit Catalina Island or Yosemite, the High Sierras, 
Mount Wilson with its observatory, Palm Springs, Grand Canyon, or 
Death Valley? Bring the family and schedule Hollywood with its attrac 
tions last. All these are within a few hours’ journey of Los Angeles. 

Anyone sending in preliminary registration ($0.50) for the Council 
meeting to Daniel Graham, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, 
California, may obtain full information about any vacation resort in or 


around Los Angeles. 


RESEARCH IN INTEGRATION 

The English division of the South Texas State Teachers Association 
has devoted its fourth annual publication to the subject of ‘Research in 
Integration.”’ The document, which may be secured from Lawrence Mc- 
Kune, Thomas Jefferson High School, Port Arthur, Texas, for seventy- 
five cents, describes through a series of committee reports a number of 
the most advanced practices in the area of curricular integration. Many 
of the reports contain specific descriptions of course and unit organiza- 


tion. 


THE EVALUATION OF THE LIBRARY 
At the suggestion of the American Library Association, School and 
Children’s Library Division, the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards has recently published a pamphlet called The Evalua- 
tion of the Secondary School Library. It includes all the library questions 
from the various parts of the study, as well as instructions for scoring the 
library check lists, and a set of the library thermometers. The pamphlet 
sells for thirty-five cents a copy and must be ordered from the office of the 

Co-operative Study, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Sigmund Freud’s death, which occurred at the outbreak of the new 
European war, recalls his famous interpretation of the psychological fac- 
tors operative in the World War of 1914-18. Freud believes that civiliza- 
tion has laid on mankind an increasingly complex burden of adaptation 
and transformation and that mankind has become increasingly incapable 
of sustaining this burden. The war was primarily a headlong regression 
to a more tolerable, because more simple, level of psychic life. Mankind 
at war was mankind showing its inability to discharge the obligations 
which it had to accept. 

Bernard De Voto speaks of this judgment in his evaluation of Freud’s 
influence on literature, in the Saturday Review of Literature for October 7. 
Few scientists, De Voto holds, have had so immediate an effect on the 
thought of their time, and probably no other scientist has ever had so 
long and so widespread an influence on literature. Long before Freud 
died, the basic principles of his work had become part of the common 
intellectual property of mankind. Throughout the last half of the nine- 
teenth century fiction grew steadily more subjective until, with Dostoev- 
ski and Henry James, it reached a field which intersected the one which 
Freud was to explore. Freud gave to fiction in his elaboration of the 
stream-of-consciousness theory a new way of probing experience and new 
narrative methods. 

Although psychoanalytical fiction as a literary fashion is already on the 
wane and although Freudian instruments are only one kind of tool for 
the novelist, the basis in motive of individual behavior is essential to both 
fiction and psychoanalysis. Freud gave poets a new way of reporting ex- 
perience; and, when the “unintelligible” modern poetry failed to get a 
hearing, it was because the poets applied Freud at second hand as psy- 
choanalysis instead of reporting the unconscious at first hand as poetry. 

In the departments of literature other than the imaginative Freud’s 
influence has been immeasurable. His basic ideas have worked into edu- 
cation, the law, economics, history, sociology, criminology, and all other 
studies of society and the individual. 

“There is a noble and tragic poetry,’’ concludes De Voto, “‘in his vision 
of man’s journey deathward from childhood, beset by terrors whose shape 
and import are disguised from him, striving to discipline a primitive in- 
heritance of delusion and rebellion into a livable accord with reality, 
striving to establish mastery over disruptive instincts, striving to achieve 
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a social adaptation of anarchic drives. It is an exalted vision—and a 
stern one, since it sets up the sense of reality as the highest criterion.” 


In another article in the same issue of the Saturday Review of Literature 
Leonard Bacon speculates upon the reason for the public apathy to 
poetry. While a generation ago the books of both English and American 
poets were eagerly read by multitudes, and even the casual experiments 
in verse by such novelists as Thackeray, George Meredith, George Eliot, 
and Emily Bronté were popular, today the mention of Dante or Shake- 
speare produces a look of boredom and diminished expectancy and the 
more brutal audibly lament that the party is growing highbrow. 

One of the causes may be found in the tendency of Americans to wor- 
ship all things European. Particularly in the period beginning about 1890 
Americans began to disparage their own writers (overlooking the fact 
that many of the great minds of Europe held American writers in high 
esteem) and to laud the second-rate writers who, for lack of substance, 
emphasized form. The result has been that many contemporary poets 
have reacted with violence against the spurious forms popular in an 
earlier period and have become aloof and chaotic. Imagism and spectrism 
and movements so complex and recondite that no highbrow could make 
head or tail of them have caused the average intelligent reader to assume 
that poetry, the most human of the arts, concerned for its very life with 
what men are and feel, is in a class with abstruse sciences and chill 
philosophies. The public believes, with some justice, that contemporary 
poets are “‘attitudinizing little mice chased to and fro by catspaws of 
unimportant doctrine, whose behavior and performance are on the whole 
about equally negligible.”’ 

The reading of poetry requires solitude and individuality, and our 
time is characterized by a spirit of regimentation that wants us to fit a 
pattern and to do things in herds. We might enjoy our loneliness if the 
spirit of our time had not made us afraid of it. “Our landscape will de- 
liver us,’ Mr. Bacon thinks, “and our cities may too when we discover 
that to mingle with the multitude is no escape from the difficulties of 
the individual. One doesn’t have to be Keats to hear mighty workings.”’ 


A second world war, following so shortly after the first as to be within 
the memory of many people now living, has revived discussion of the 
human-interest phases of the earlier tragedy—what women wore in 1914, 
battlefields of the last war, 1914 diplomatic plots. Now Burton Rascoe, 
in the Saturday Review of Literature for September 23, gives us ‘‘What 
They Read during the Last War.” 
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Although in 1914 Dr. Clifford Smyth and the New York Times Book 
Review may have wanted to continue to stress William Morris, Matthew 
Arnold, and Victorian criticism, America’s literature and literary tastes 
were growing up. Books by Mary Austin, Edna Ferber, Dorothy Can- 
field, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and Booth Tarkington were being 
advertised. Samuel Butler, Henrik Ibsen, G. B. Shaw, and H. G. Wells 
had upset the literary and intellectual G.A.R. composed of William Dean 
Howells, W. C. Brownell, Henry Mills Alden, etc. In Chicago Harriet 
Monroe, with Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg as contributors, was 
running a monthly called Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. Translations of 
Russian novels were meeting with praise. 

When Sir Gilbert Parker and his subordinates met at Wellington 
House in August, 1914, they found that their campaign against American 
neutrality was going to be quite simple. With James Bryce, Chesterton, 
Belloc, Barrie, Masefield, and Galsworthy as writers and lecturers, Wel- 
lington House bombarded America with propaganda. Books on German 
barbarism were good incendiary to arouse patriotic fervor at home, as 
well as across the water. However, this outside war influence had little 
effect on the romantic, imaginative trend of American literature. Even 
after we entered the war, our novels seemed to treat the gay, light- 
hearted, and adventurous side of the conflict, and it was not until the 
completion of the war that realistic treatment was offered. 

Chicago was the literary center of America, with William Vaughn 
Moody, Robert Herrick, and Robert Morss Lovett on the staff of the 
University of Chicago, and Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Willa Cather, Edgar Lee Masters, and Ben Hecht under the wing 
of Harriet Monroe. 

In the East the first issue of the New Republic appeared on November 7, 
1914. It soon carried such notable literary material as Theodore Dreiser’s 
article on W. Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage and H. G. 
Wells’s review of James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. 

The Irish literary renaissance had preceded the war, and the works of 
Yeats, Synge, and Dunsany had already been iaxen to the hearts of 
American readers. But Joseph Conrad, Galsworthy, Wells, Barrie, Shaw, 
Barbusse, and Walpole published much of value during the war years. 

Thus, while war poems and noveis were popular, the books of the 
war period which have been generally considered permanent additions to 
literature had little or nothing to do with the war. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
The construction of a scale measuring the relative difficulty of high- 
school subjects is described in an article by L. G. Osborn in the Septem- 
ber, 1939, issue of the Journal of Educational Research. According to the 
pupil responses on this scale, which was tested for validity and reliability 
by the author, advanced algebra and chemistry ranked first and second 
in order of difficulty in a list of thirty-one subjects, and fourth-year Eng- 
lish and second-year English ranked nineteenth and twentieth, respec- 
tively. Third-year English and first-year English ranked twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth, respectively. 


An elective course on the motion picture and radio was recently in- 
troduced in the English department of the Greenwich, Connecticut, High 
School. The objectives of the course, as described by Eleanor D. Child 
and Hardy R. Finch in the October, 1939, issue of the Curriculum Jour- 
nal, were: (1) to make students more aware of the sociological, economic, 
and international aspects of the motion picture and the radio; (2) to aid 
the pupils in shopping for worth-while movie and radio programs; (3) 
to help the pupils enjoy these programs to the greatest possible degree 
by extending their appreciation of the art involved; (4) to improve the 
writing and speaking abilities of students; (5) to teach some of the skills 
involved in amateur motion-picture and radio production; and (6) to 
discuss the literary aspects present in film and radio programs. 

Letter-writing (such as letters of inquiry to studios regarding tech- 
niques used in certain pictures, letters to secure pamphlets and catalogues, 
to obtain data from national organizations, to arrange interviews, etc.), 
informal general discussions and panel discussions sometimes conducted 
in ‘club meetings,” the showing of short movies, listening to radio pro- 
grams, making reports on books and magazine articles about radio and 
motion pictures, referring to the school library’s collection of materials 
on movies and radio, writing scripts for radio programs and producing 
radio plays, and field work in the taking of motion pictures illustrate 
the types of activities which the pupils conducted individually and as a 
class. At present the members of the class are beginning work on a film 
dealing with the community’s water supply, with the assistance of the 
photoplay club. The topics for the discussions on motion pictures in- 
cluded plot, humor, acting, lighting, pictorial composition, sound and 
musical effects, editing, personal problems presented, title, sociological 
effects, cost of production, advertising, reviews, and probable popularity. 
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The topics for the discussions on radio included sound effects, enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation, pitch, casting, naturalness of acting, emotional ap- 
peal, clarity, importance, purpose, influence, transition between scenes, 
advertising, and entertainment values. 


Increased requirement of collateral reading in all phases of secondary- 
school work ha: revealed. poor reading habits and, in many cases, dis- 
like of reading. Yet many pupils spend much of their leisure time read- 
ing. In an attempt to find the key to more effective remedial instruction, 
and as a step toward the development of favorable reading attitudes, 
William G. Brink recently conducted a survey of reading interests of 
high-school pupils, which is reported in the October issue of the School 
Review. Conducting his survey in Grades [IX through XII, among 1,532 
pupils, from several Chicago high schools, he directed his inquiry along 
three main lines: what types of books interested the pupils most; what 
changes in reading selection were apparent at the end of the high-school 
period; what books were read most frequently. 

Books dealing with adventure are ranked first by all classes. Mystery, 
humor, and drama lose their appeal over the high-school period. As dis- 
closed by Senior interests, biographies show the greatest change in rank 
from twelfth to second. Books of poetry, art, music, and religion do not 
appear to interest pupils greatly, nor are books concerning history or 
politics given any preference by upper classes. Among the Seniors there 
is an increased emphasis on sports, science, and travel. 

Actual study of book titles listed by pupils at the various high-school 
levels shows the tendency of the Freshman still to read series and mys- 
tery books, while the Seniors tend toward best sellers. The favorite clas- 
sics are popular among all groups. The usual sex differences wherein boys 
show more interest in scientific technical and vocational books are again 
apparent. 

The possibilities of discrepancies in this survey are suggested by the 
writer himself, when he points to the fact that, although the Seniors rank 
biography second in interest, only one biography is listed among the ten 
books read by the largest number of Seniors. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS' 

(October) 

FICTION 
1. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
. Escape, by Ethel Vance. Little, Brown. 
3. Children of God, by Vardis Fisher. Harper. 
. Watch for the Dawn, by Stuart Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. 
5. Christ in Concrete, by Pietro di Donato. Bobbs-Merrill. 
. Black Narcissus, by Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. 
. Captain Horatio Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 
8. Next to Valour, by John Jennings. Macmillan. 
9. Christmas Holiday, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. 
10. Queen Anne Boleyn, by Francis Hackett. Doubleday, Doran. 


> & to 


NONFICTION 
1. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 
. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. 
3. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 
4. A Treasury of Art Masterpieces, ed. by Thomas Craven. Simon & 


Ne 


Schuster. 

5. Not Peace but a Sword, by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, Doran. 

6. The Revolution of Nihilism, by Hermann Rauschning. Alliance. 

. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal & Hitch 
cock. 

8. Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. 

g. Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

10. Thoreau, by Henry Seidel Canby. Houghton Mifflin. 


‘ Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of one hundred bookstores 











BOOKS 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 

Dr. Strang’s new book! is without doubt the most comprehensive and 
thorough treatment of reading in high school and college now available. 
The ten chapters provide an authoritative discussion of evidences of read- 
ing problems, abilities involved in reading, vocabulary problems, develop- 
mental reading, remedial reading, methods of appraising reading ability, 
case studies, reading materials, reading tests, and procedures for im- 
proving comprehension. There is an appendix in which detailed informa- 
tion on high-school and college reading tests is reported. 

An admirable feature of the book is that it is built on a sound basis of 
research and yet avoids dealing with the minutia and trivia of research. 
It includes a synthesis and interpretation of nearly all the more important 
studies of reading in high school and college and at the same time pro- 
vides a unified treatment of principles of reading instruction. 

Special mention should be made of the fact that the book contains 
a valuable chapter on the school-wide developmental program in reading, 
as well as one on remedial reading. Thus far, the teaching of reading in 
the secondary school and college has been concerned almost exclusively 
with remedial or corrective reading, notwithstanding the fact that the 
developmental aspects are perhaps more important. Dr. Strang’s provi- 
sion of a needed emphasis on developmental reading is to be commended. 

The book contains the most extensive list of carefully selected reading 
materials for use in high school and college that has come to the attention 
of this reviewer. It would seem that this chapter alone would make the 
book almost indispensable to teachers of reading from the junior high 
school upward. 

The chapter on case studies is perhaps the least effective part of the 
book. This is due largely to the fact that, outside the work of two or three 
persons, there is a dearth of carefully planned, scientific, long-time case 
studies of pupils with reading difficulties. 

Some teachers may be disappointed by the fact that the book gives 


' Ruth Strang (with the assistance of Florence C. Rose), Problems in the Improve- 
ment of Reading in High School and College. New York: The Author, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. 
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very little attention to the recent mechanical devices for aiding the teach- 
ing of reading. It would seem, however, that in view of the experimental 
nature of nearly all such devices at present, the author has exercised 
commendable caution in assigning them a minor place in a book that may 
influence the practices of secondary-school and college teachers of reading. 
This book should serve as a stimulating and informative text in courses 
on the teaching of reading and as an invaluable source book and guide 
for all those who are trying to help adolescent boys and girls grow in 

reading skill and power. 

ARTHUR E.. TRAXLER 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU 
New York CITY 


LANGUAGE FOR LIVING 

To the English teacher who is committed to the desirability of teaching 
both subject matter and boys and girls, the authors of Language for Living* 
offer, through their selection and organization of language activities and 
learning materials for ninth- and tenth-grade pupils, foundation for an 
answer to the puzzling question: ‘‘How can this be done?” 

On the premise that enriched living grows out of flexible and creative 
use of language, both in thinking and in expressing thought, the authors 
have selected and organized their materials and activities to help pupils 
to gain control of their language—its words, its usage patterns, and its 
rich resources—and, together with and through this growing control, to 
develop more effective personalities. 

In their Foreword to the Teacher the authors say: 

Because we believe that language development must go hand in hand with 
personality development and with growth in the ability to think and feel ma- 
turely, we have merged our guidance themes with our language activity. Illus- 
trative materials and content for exercises have been kept close to the life inter- 
ests of ninth and tenth grade students—friends, school activities, community 
life, animals, adventure, modern industry, exploration—with an occasional 
streak of sheer frivolity... .. The learning situations developed involve the 
natural language activities of normal American young people—conversation, 
interviews, informal discussion, letters, reading, a few simple compositions of 


the essay type, and story telling. 
t Gertrud M. Addison and Alice M. Walker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1939. Pp. xxvi+422. $1.40. 
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The developmental procedure begins with stimulation designed to get 
the thought-processes started in terms of the pupils’ interests and contin- 
ues with a cumulative build-up of guidance and instruction in orderly 
thinking and organization of thought, with much emphasis on control of 
the sentence as the unit of thought. Part IV, “Straight Thinking,” in- 
troduces a simple approach to the nature of proof. Functional grammar 
and usage, punctuation, and outlining are treated cumulatively through- 
out the book. The authors do not say, “Correctness first!’’ but rather 
hold correctness in a balanced relationship with the other areas of lan- 
guage development. In exercises throughout the text and in Parts VI and 
VII, drills in correct forms and lessons in functional grammar supply “‘sub- 
stantial material for corrective work.’’ There is a continuing vocabulary 
study, utilizing words taken from the context of the book itself. Spelling, 
fully developed in terms of rules, study methods, and other devices, is 
kept in close association with expanding vocabulary resources. There are 
about 550 words in the thirteen lists throughout the book, all of these 
brought together alphabetically in the ““Words-To-Keep Summary” at the 
end. Consistent emphasis is placed upon the improvement of skill in read- 
ing, which underlies Parts II and ITI particularly. 

The eight parts of the book are: “Language in Personal Relationships: 
‘Learning To Know One Another,’ ‘Talking with One Another,’ and ‘Your 
Correspondence’ ”’; “Explaining and Storytelling’; “Orderly Thinking 
and Writing’’; “Straight Thinking”’; ‘‘Using Books and Libraries”’; ‘‘“Sum- 
mary of Grammar for Reference’’; ‘Building Better Usage Habits’’; and 
In addition to an ample index are Appen- 


” 


“Capitalization and Spelling. 
dix A, “Parliamentary Procedure,’ and Appendix B, “Checking Keys for 
Drill in Part Seven.” 

The attractiveness of the format of the book is enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of twenty-four full-page halftone reproductions of photographs and 
five small black-and-white drawings. Careful editing and pleasing typog- 
raphy lend height to the quality of this new language text. 


Paut M. EBERHARDT 


GARFIELD HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Tommy Gallagher’s Crusade. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $1.00. 

In Tommy Gallagher the author of Studs Lonigan has created an ominous character. 
The story is short, only ninety pages, but it is illuminating. Tommy is the son of 
respectable, hard-working parents, whose older sons follow the family pattern. But 
Tommy, who never holds the jobs his family finds for him, sells the political weekly 
of Father So and So on street corners, carries banners with anti-Semitic threats, and 
loudly shouts the slogans of his gang. Farrell shows his usual skill in depicting not 
only the actions but the spiritual values and mental processes of his characters. 





Escape. By Ethel Vance. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

This intensely interesting story opens with Emmy Ritter, a formerly beloved actress, 
an American-born widow of a German, ill in a concentration camp and condemned to 
death. Her American son has arrived and pleads for her release. The reader may fear 
that this is another horror story, but the author is wholly concerned with the loss of 
spiritual values under the present fascist regime. People of all classes—the great gen- 
eral, the doctor, the trusted servant, and his family—are victims of a “funny smoked 
black image of a God out of the past,’’ and yet a glimmer of something noble remains 


Broad Is the Way. By Emerson Waldman. Farrar. $2.50. 

Critics were enthusiastic about Waldman’s first novel, The Land Is Large, in which 
David Gabrielson, a good man, fled from oppressions in Russia and established a home 
in Mississippi. David’s oldest son is grown now and his greed and fierce ambition are 
the more shocking because of the family’s past experiences, of which he has vague 
memories. The analysis of this man’s rise to power is an excellent character study 
Four-Part Setting. By Ann Bridge. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Ann Bridge (pseudonym for the wife of an English diplomat) has her own following 
which she has delighted in Peking Picnic, Enchanter’s Nightshade, etc. This new novel 
has English characters, a Chinese setting, time, the present. The author is a keen stu 
dent of people and retains her faith in many things. The story has a moral—maybe two 
or three. 

Strife before Dawn. By Mary Schumann. Dial Press. $2.50. 

Mary Schumann, as a descendant of pioneers, has been thrilled by the family stories 
of frontier life; she vouches for the authenticity of her characters and the accuracy of 
her history. The time is 1764-82, and the background, the occupation of Pennsylvania 
and the struggle with the Indians for the Northwest Territory. The heroic part played 
by the wives of the settlers and the wholesome unsentimental sympathy the author 
feels for the Indian whose land is stolen from him give tone to this excellent story 


Another Cynthia. By Doris Leslie. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Cynthia Bright, of unknown parentage, baptized in 1780 as the adopted daughter of 
an innkeeper, became a toast and beauty of London. John Kemble gave her a small 
part in a production at Bath, and her rise was rapid. Dickens was her friend, as were 
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Sarah Siddons and Lord Byron, and she became the mistress of the Duke of Clarence. 
The fictionized story of her life reads like an unpleasant fairy tale, made more interesting 
because of the glimpses of famous persons and places. 


Again the River. By Stella Morgan. Crowell. $2.50. 

This is a river drama, a story of floods, of people who owned the land and moved 
out—if they could—when a flood came, and moved back when the water receded. It has 
been given publicity by Mrs. Roosevelt, who called it ‘‘one of the most stirring books | 
have read in along time.”’ It is, in spite of the reality of the flood tragedies, sentimental 
With little education and an illiterate and shabby background, the children of the 
faithful Jasper Morton made remarkable advances socially and culturally! 


A Great Day. By Elizabeth Seifert. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

The author of Young Doctor Galahad has written a challenging story of the sale of 
drugs and patent medicines to a gullible public. Optimistic, idealistic young doctors 
and chemists and how they lose their ideals, fathers who love and thwart their children, 
add interest to her tale. 


Queen Anne Boleyn. By Francis Hackett. Doubleday. $2.75. 

The author of Henry the Eighth has written a fascinating historical novel with Anne 
Boleyn as heroine. A quaint picture of Anne’s baby daughter—the future Elizabeth 
is drawn in a few words. The history of the period is presented in an intensive and 
dramatic manner. The author’s rich choice of words and phrasing adds greatly to the 
charm of the lengthy book. 


The City of Gold: Johannesburg. By Francis Brett Young. Reynal. $2.75. 

In that excellent book, They Seek a Country, Young told the story of the settlement of 
Dutch Africa and the heroic struggle of the Boers. Now the farmer-colonists have pros- 
pered; the Kaffir wars are ended and peace reigns in a measure. Suddenly diamonds and 
gold are discovered, and the English and Boers become hostile to each other. Full of 
adventure but slower in movement and very detailed, the book is less readable than 
They Seek a Country and White Ladies. 


All in the Day’s Work. By Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Completed in her eightieth year, this account of a rich life, covering a period of vital 
interest to us at the present, is an excellent and illuminating story of a gracious woman 
of unusual perception. 


Thoreau. By Henry Seidel Canby. Houghton. $3.75. 

Thoreau’s importance and an interest in his philosophy have been steadily increasing 
both here and abroad in the past few years. Dr. Canby gives a new interpretation of the 
great emotionalist who rebelled against materialism. He believes ‘his [Thoreau’s] most 
important contribution to our thinking is a ringing definition of the values which the 
individual must, and can, preserve even against the pressure of a mechanized society or 
totalitarian state.’? Dr. Canby has gone to great pains to discover feminine influences in 
lhoreau’s life. These deductions from small talk, rumors, and fragmentary letters do 
net seem very convincing or important 
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From Another World: The Autobiography of Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00. 

Here are vivid reminiscences of Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Mencken, Sara Teas- 
dale, John Reed, Robert Frost, Rockwell Kent, Elinor Wylie, D. H. Lawrence, Isadora 
Duncan, and others. As one of the founders of Masses, The Seven Arts, The Liberator, 
and The Miscellany of American Poetry, Untermeyer speaks with authority. He has 
lived abundantly, has a capacity for friendship and a passion for detail that is sometimes 
a bit cruel, a keen interest in people, and an immense faith in himself. His story is 


informative and readable. 


Autobiography. By A. A. Milne. Dutton. $3.00. 
The author of When We Were Very Young has written in gay and optimistic vein a 


delightful story of his own life. 


Files on Parade. By John O’Hara. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The author of Appointment in Samarra and Butterfield 8 enjoys the conciseness, the 
swift pace of the short story, and makes a study of types and emotions suitable for 
expression in that form. These thirty-five short stories are varied, subtle, and quite 


representative of O’Hara’s talent. 


The Best Short Stories, 1939. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton Mifilin. 
$2.75. With the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 

It is interesting to note that the volume is dedicated to Richard Wright, the young 
negro writer, and to Jesse Stuart, Kentucky poet and novelist. In a helpful introduc- 
tion O’Brien calls attention to this period of transition and to a departure from the 
narrative in the short story. But are we not, he asks, tending to become a little in 
different to the possibilities of interpreting what we perceive? Many new authors are 
represented; anyone interested in the new psychology of the American scene will find 


the collection worthy of study and comparison. 


The Best British Short Stories, 1939. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton 
Mifflin. 
These excellent stories may with profit be compared as to structure and psychology 
to those of the American book of short stories. Not only are the stories different; a very 
different scene and way of living is pictured by the British authors. 


America in Midpassage. By Charles A. Beard and Mary B. Beard. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

Although complete in itself, and covering the social, economic, and political history 
of the last ten years, this book is the third volume of the Rise of American Civilization by 
these conscientious historians. Americans, the Beards believe, are becoming conscious 
of the fact that democracy must be cherished; that the struggle has only begun. Popu 
lar institutions and accepted traditions are now studied and analyzed. This is a book to 
own, to study, and to discuss with people of varied interests. 


The Devil To Pay. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harcourt. $1.50. 


A reinterpretation of the legend of Faustus in poetic drama. 
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The Chinese Are Like That. By Carl Crow. Harper. $3.00. 

Carl Crow wrote the popular goo Million Customers from a businessman’s point of 
view. During years of residence in China this observant, sympathetic man has ac- 
cumulated an inexhaustible fund of information about a people he has learned to respect 
and admire. He has a real purpose in writing this shrewd interpretation of an amazing 
race: he wishes us to see his friends as he knows them. 


Corn. By Paul Engle. Doubleday. $2.00. 

In the twenty-three-page title poem the thought centers about the Iowa cornfield: 
first as remembered at Oxford and finally as that to which the poet belongs and returns. 
Through it and most of the shorter pieces runs the burning conviction that individual 
living now must not be sacrificed to herd action or in favor of any vague and uncertain 
hereafter. The approximation to the Anglo-Saxon alliterative line seems a successful 
experiment. 

Collected Poems of Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. $3.00. 

For the first tame Coffin’s poems—including those in the Pulitzer Prize book, 
Strange Holiness—are collected in a single volume. They are chiefly lyrics of delight in 
the scenes and the folk of his native Maine. 


Our Ernie. By Alice Hegan Rice. Appleton. $2.00. 
The popular author of Mrs. Wiggs has created a lovable and amusing family. ‘‘Our 
Ernie’ is a wholesome youth very pleasant to meet. 


Charley Manning. By Elizabeth Corbett. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

The creator of Mrs. Meigs has in Charley Manning presented a character sure to be 
welcomed by readers who like the atmosphere of midwestern small-town stories. Char- 
ley was the perennial bachelor—a gay dog who seemed to be getting a lot out of life, 


but—— 


Rhymes of the Old Cape. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


A collection of new and old poems about Cape Cod people. 


Selected Poems. By John Masefield. Macmillan. 

In his Preface the well-known author explains the predominance of narrative poems 
in this collection: 

“‘Though I have tried many ways of writing—I have at all times cared most for 
narrative. Among the selections I have put some complete tales. The fragments of- 
fered from the others have been chosen for various reasons, usually because they are 
evidence of a mood which I remember.”’ 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Reading and the Educative Process. By Paul Witty and David Kopel. Ginn. 
Those who have read the numerous articles by Witty and Kopel in the professional 
magazines have sensed in their work a challenging new emphasis which called for more 
complete and systematic exposition. In this volume we have a comprehensive treat- 
ment of this fresh approach to reading instruction, with its emphasis upon reading as 
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an aspect of the child’s total behavior and the fundamental importance of life-interests 
in the reading process. The writers constantly appeal to a large body of experimental 
evidence in support of their position and provide concrete and detailed guidance for 
the teacher of reading. A large chapter deals specifically with remedial reading in the 
secondary school. This is a volume of first importance to all teachers concerned with 


the problem of reading. 


Broadcast Receivers and Phonographs for Classroom Use. By the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning of the National Research Council; James B. 
Conant, chairman. 

A report of the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, operating under a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation of New York. The document presents an analysis of 
the factors which should be considered in the selection of broadcast receivers and 
phonographs for classroom use. The discussion is nontechnical and is accompanied by 


photographic illustrations. 


FOR THE STUDENT 
Let’s Read! 11: Growing Up in Reading. By Holland Roberts, Helen Rand, 

George Murphy, and Nellie Appy. Holt. $1.28. 

This second volume in a series for slow readers in the high school is built on the 
principle that strong interest is basic to success in reading. The appeal to reader inter- 
est is made through (1) an excellent selection of the stories (they deal with dogs, games, 
strange animals, airplanes, jobs and hobbies, and adventure); (2) skilfully worded sug- 
gestions to pupils; (3) numerous beautiful illustrations, some of them in color; (4) large, 
readable type. The section on “How To Use the Library,” sandwiched in between 
“Hobbies” and “‘World Adventures,” competes successfully with its less bookish neigh- 
bors. For those who like drills and checkups, practice exercises have been provided. 


Growth in Reading, Book II. By Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott. Wil- 
liam S. Gray, reading director. Scott, Foresman. $1.48. 

An exciting book of readings designed for boys and girls in the eighth grade but 
suitable for many pupils in the senior high school years as well. It is difficult to see 
how any boy or girl in the junior or senior high school can resist the beautifully illus- 
trated, fascinating tales about the outdoor world, exploration, miracles of sound and 
sight, the spirit of heroism, folklore and legend, and the builders of America. All the 
literary types are here in selections that are easy to read. Each story is followed by a 
list of suggested topics for discussion and suggestions for further reading. 


Senior English Activities, Book I11. By W. Wilbur Hatfield, Marion C. Sheridan, 
and Laurence B. Goodrich. American Book. $1.48 
A new language text consisting of ten units dealing with such communication prob- 
lems as reporting motion pictures and speeches, entertaining, speaking on special occa- 
sions, expressing opinions, and reviewing books. Each chapter consists of the language 
activities concerned in the unit, suggestions for the use of the library, optional activi- 
ties, and such corrective exercises as may prove needful at some stage in the unit. 
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*McKee, J. H., A Small Plea for Con- 
formity (R), 312 

tMcNamee, Mary L., Surveying News- 
paper Policies (R), 57 

tMental Hygiene through the Study of 
Literature (R), George Lawton, 472 

tMethods of Sharing Books in the Class- 
room, Lyl R. Solem, 358 

TMiller, Clyde R., Propaganda and Press 
Freedom, 821 

*Milton in Current Criticism, James H. 
Hanford, 342 

Minton, Arthur, Words and Music, 199 

*Minton, Arthur, and Bloom, Emanuel, 
Are We like This? 383 

tMoral Education through English Liter- 
ature, Helen Welch Painter, 114 

*More Half-Pint Fiction (R), John Jamie- 
son, 478 

tMore Real Letters (R), Mary Mac- 
Donald, 753 

tMorris, Charles, Victrola Records in 
English Teaching (R), 388 

tMunz, Martin H., Using the Projector in 
Written Composition (R), 130 

*Myers, Henry Alonzo, Dramatic Poetry 
and Values, 356 

*Myrick, Kenneth O., College Teaching 
and Creative Scholarship, 296 


*Negligible Note in Literary Criticism, A 
(R), H. Eigerman, 58 

*Neither a ‘‘Margin Scribbler” nor a Jug- 
gler of Numbers, W. A. Clark, 133 

tNelson, Doris E., Radio Work at Ham- 
mond (R), 228 

tNelson, Hally Prentis, Projects en 
Masse, 731 

tNew Lamps, Wanda Orton, 643 


tNew Wine in Old Bottles, Elizabeth 
Ogg, 212 

News and Notes: Activities of Journal- 
ism Directors, 485; tAmerican Edu- 
cation Week, 1939, 765; Another 
Council Affiliate, 485; Another Re- 
gional Conference of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 483; 
tAn Answer to Intolerance, 680; An 
Appreciation of Rollo L. Lyman, 395; 
The Best Sellers, 75, 157, 241, 323, 
402, 493, 598, 686, 774, 848; A Book- 
let on Personality, 398; The Booklist, 
396; TBroadcasts of Great Plays, 764; 
A Convenient Film Chart, 397; tA 
Course in Current Issues, 767; 
Drama Festival, 69; The Drama- 
tists Play Service, 484; The Evalua- 
tion of the Library, 842; Facts About 
Current English Usage, 315; tFlorida 
Council of Teachers of English, 591; 
A Forum of Radio Experiences, 315; 
Free to English Journal Subscribers, 
315; tHad You Thought? 842; 
Help for Nonprofessional Theaters, 
151; The Institute of General Se- 
mantics, 486; fAn Invitation, 763; 
The Listeners’ Digest, 151; A Maga- 
zine for ‘‘Bookish Folk,’’ 233; A New 
Council Affiliate, 316, A New Council 
Affiliate, 397; A New Curriculum 
Commission, 394; tThe New Jersey 
English Leaflet, 590; tA New Litera- 
ry Review, 592; 1938 Book Awards, 
397; TAn Orton Lowe Memorial, 765; 
The Periodicals, 69, 152, 233, 316, 
398, 486, 5092, 681, 768, 843; For 
Radio-minded Teachers, 67; A Radio 
Play Service, 67; tRebuilding a 
Chinese University, 591; fResearch 
in Integration, 842; fA Regional 
Meeting in the West, 766; tSchool- 
made Movies, 591; The Semantic 
Word Count, 68; Summer Council 
Meeting, 482; tThe Summer Meet- 
ings of the National Council, 679; 
tTwenty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 579 

tNewspaper and Radio in Journalism, 
The (R), Florence M. Lumsden, 305 

tNock, S. A., A-sitting on a Gate, 277 

tNoel, Frances, Freshman Class Handles 
Cleanup Campaign for City (R), 231 


tOgg, Elizabeth, New Wine in Old Bot- 
tles, 212 

tOn Making a Silk Purse....’’ (R), 
Marian Scanlan, 758 
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*O’Neill, Daniel J., Half-Pint Fiction, 40 

fOrmond, Leon, Egoism in Student Writ- 
ing, 545 

tOrndorff, Bernice, English via the Air 
Waves, 619; fRadio Humor: A Unit 
for Grades VII—-XII, 526 

tOrton, Wanda, New Lamps, 643 

tOther People’s Children (R), Dorothy 
Kaucher, 476 

tOur American Scene, Lucyle Hook, 12 

Our Most American Drama—Recent 
Developments, 1930-1939, Barrett 
H. Clark, 333 


+Painter, Helen Welch, Moral Education 
through English Literature, 114 

tParker, Lester Ward, British School 
Broadcasting, 296 

*Parks, George B., Are the Contributors 
Jesting? (R), 479 

t‘‘Paste from Pearl,’? Byrnina M. Gar- 
rity, 217 

tPease, Kent, An Experiment in Movie- 
Radio Appreciation (R), 391 

tPeople First (R), Kate W. Smith, 131 

tPeriodicals in the Classroom, Mary 
Elizabeth Smith, 372 

tPetty, Claude R., Students’ Problems in 
Short-Story Writing, 440 

+Pictorial Journalism, Gunnar Horn, 726 

*Pilgrimage to Oskaloosa (R), H. F. Wat- 
son, 60 

tPillars of the World, The: A Commence- 
ment Program (R), A Teacher of 
English, 311 

Playing God (Poem), Margaret M. 
Skinner, 66 College; 471 Regular 

tPoetry and Music, Charles I. Glicksberg 
and Philip Gordon, 550 

tPoetry and Philosophy in the English 
Classroom, Charles I. Glicksberg, 637 

*Policies Which Concern College Teach- 
ers of English, 306 

tPooley, Robert C., Varied Patterns of 
Approach in the Teaching of Litera- 
ture, 342 

tPowell, Effie A., An Analysis of a Free 
Reading Program (R), 389 

+Preview of an Investigation of Motion- 
Picture Class and Club Activities, A., 
Constance McCullough, 120 

tProjects en Masse, Hally Prentis Nelson, 
731 


tPropaganda Enters the English Class- 
room, Helen I. Davis, 26 

{Propaganda and Press Freedom, Clyde 
R. Miller, 821 

tProsser, William L., English as She Is 
Wrote, 38 

TPsychology of Punctuation, The, Rachel 
Salisbury, 794 

tPupil Teachers for Remedial Reading 
(R), Agnes Ballantyne, 757 


tRadio Humor: A Unit for Grades VII- 
XII, Bernice Orndorff, 526 

tRadio Programs for High-School Eng- 
lish (R), Walter Ginsberg, 835 

TtRadio Work at Hammond (R), Doris E. 
Nelson, 228 

tReading in a Democracy, Frederic B. 
Baxter, 816 

}Reading in Junior High School, Eleanor 
Waterbury, 747 

tReading List—Design for Living, Eve- 
lyn Ruud, 45 

tRecent Developments in Radio Educa- 
tion, I. Keith Tyler, 193 

*Reconsideration of As and So, A (R), 
Dwight L. Bolinger, 56 

tReorganizing English in a Small High 
School, Ralph L. Harmer, 31 

*Reply to Mr. Hatfield, Laurence Staple- 
ton, 116 

*Retreat of the Humanities, The, Louis 
B. Wright, 121 

tRisinger, Elizabeth, English Class Goes 
to the World’s Fair (R), 57 

*Review of An Experience Curriculum in 
English, A, Laurence Stapleton, 104 

Reviews, titles of books: tAchievement 
(Cross, Smith, Stauffer, Collette), 
Hardy R. Finch, 404; *British Poetry 
and Prose, rev. ed. (Lieder, Lovett, 
and Root), Leo L. Rockwell, 79; *The 
College Journey (Levinson), J. Hoop- 
er Wise, 404; *Constructive Theme 
Writing (Chase), Harold P. Wheeler, 
406; {Contemporary Literature 
Literary Heritage Series (Lyman, 
Blankenship, and Hill), Margaret 
Gillum, 79; *Earning Our Heritage 
(Ward, Booth, May), Albert L. 
Walker, 325; fEnglish as You Like It. 
Book I: Ninth Year; Book II: 
Tenth Year (Broening, Flagg, Flea- 
gle, Litz, and Moog), Ray Cecil Car- 
ter, 242; Facts About Current Eng- 
lish Usage (Marckwardt and Wal- 
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cott), C. A. Lloyd, 403; tFlying the 
Printways (Hovious), Ada B. Deal, 
159; tGrammar in Action (Tressler), 
Marion Edman, 495; Grammar for 
Everyday Use (Daringer), Marion 
Edman, 495; *Great English Writers 
(Campbell, Craig, Pyre, Thomas), 
James F. Fullington, 158; fGrowth 
in Reading (Pooley and Walcott), 
Paul Witty, 405; tHigh School An- 
thology—American Literature; Eng- 
lish Literature (Sharp, Tigert, Mann, 
and Dudley), Gladys G. Gambill, 
599; *Intelligent Reading (Tenney), 
Ruth Strang, 496; tA Junior An- 
thology: World Literature (Wellons, 
McTurnan, Smith), B. J. R. Stolper, 
777; *A Laboratory Course in Read- 
ing and Writing (Himes and Christ), 
Fred R. Conkling, 242; tLanguage 
for Living (Addison and Walker), 
Paul M. Eberhardt, 851; fLiving 
Speech (Borchers), Dorothy I. Mul- 
grave, 601; ftMaking Sense, III 
(Leonard and Salisbury), Ward S. 
Miller, 776; *The New College Omni- 
bus (Fullington, Reed, and Mc- 
Corkle), J. H. McKee, 324; tPoems 
for Modern Youth (Gillis and Benet), 
Snow Longley Housh, 325; Principles 
and Practices of Teaching English 
(Parker), O. B. Sperlin, 76; tProb- 
lems in the Improvement of Reading 
in High School and College (Strang 
and Rose), Arthur E. Traxler, 850; 
tReading in High Gear (Cage), David 
Kopel, 687; fReading and Ninth- 
Grade Achievement (Bond), Carol 
Hovious, 324; The Reading and Writ- 
ing of English (Biaggini), Robert C. 
Pooley, 77; ftTeaching English in 
High Schools (Cross and Carney), 
Emma M. S. Besig, 775; tThought 
and Expression, Books I and II 
(Thomas, Paine, and Ensweiler), 
Arthur Minton, 688; *Useful College 
English (Hudson), Frank W. Clip- 
pinger, 159; TWorld Literature, “Lit- 
erary Heritage Series” (Weeks, Ly- 
man, and Hill), John R. Barnes, 158 

tRice, Margaret F., and Jones, Dorothy 
C., A Christmas Vesper Service for 
Speech and Music Departments (R), 
$32 

*Robertson, Stuart, Grammar for the 
Populace, 24 

*Robinson Jeffers, Walter Gierasch, 284 

*Rockel, H. James, Composition Values 
in Paraphrasing, 370 
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*Rosenblatt, Louise, Jones, Howard 
Mumford, and Campbell, Oscar 


James, Statement of the Committee 
of Twenty-four, 261 

tRosenkranz, Sam, Literature and Indoc- 
trination, 539 

yRounds, Robert W., The English Teach- 
er Looks Ahead, 110 

TtRuud, Evelyn, Reading List—Design 
for Living, 45 


tSafety Education in English Classes (R), 
Oliphant Gibbons, 674 

fSalisbury, Rachel, The Psychology of 
Punctuation, 794 

St. Louis Convention, The, 143 

Scanlan, Marian, ‘On Making a Silk 
Purse”’ (R), 758 

tSchool Stage and the Commercial The- 
ater, The, Carl Wonnberger, 461 

tShattuck, Marquis E., In Defense of Ap- 
praisal: An Evaluating of Evalua- 
tion, 95 

*Shelly, Percy V. D., English as an Inde- 
pendent Subject in the Curriculum, 
349 

*Sherrer, Grace B., American and British 
Books in Germany (R), 473 

tShort Stories in the News (R), Dorothy 
L. Whitney, 312 

7Simplifying Punctuation (R), Raymond 
F. McCoy, 576 

*Sinclair Lewis, Plato, and the Regional 
Escape, Joseph E. Baker, 460 

Skinner, Margaret M., Playing God 
(Poem), 66 College; 471 Regular 

*Small Plea for Conformity, A (R), J. H. 
McKee, 312 

tSmith, Dora V., Implications of the New 
York Regents’ Inquiry for the Teach- 
ing of English, 177 

tSmith, Kate W., People First (R), 131 

tSmith, Mary Elizabeth, Periodicals in 
the Classroom, 372 

*Snyder, Edward D., Lapses in Scholar- 
ship (R), 475 

tSolem, Lyl R., Methods of Sharing 
Books in the Classroom, 358 

*Sophomores in the Realms of Gold, Bar- 
rows Dunham, 185 

tSpangler, Wayne, Making the Friendly 
Letter Real (R), 303 

*Sper, Felix, Toward a Mass Theatre, 468 
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tStaib, Marie, ‘“The Hall of Fame’’ (R), 
134 

*Stapleton, Laurence, Reply to Mr. Hat- 
field, 116; *Review of An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English, 104 

*Statement of the Committee of Twenty- 
four, Louise Rosenblatt, Howard 
Mumford Jones, and Oscar James 
Campbell 

tStopher, Margaret, I Speak from Ex- 
perience (R), 308 

tStreamline Shakespeare, Roger Hill, 429 

Students Like Radio Writing (R), Mil- 
dred K. Carson, 479 

tStudents’ Problems in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Claude R. Petty, 449 

*Students Read— (R), N. B. Fagin, 62 

*Study of Contemporary Literature, The, 
William York Tindall, 33 

+Surveying Newspaper Policies (R), Mary 
L. McNamee, 57 

tSwick, Charles L., The Book Blurb (R), 
140 


*Tagging Literary Appreciation, Fred R. 
Conkling, 44 

{Tauber, Abraham, The Language of La- 
bor (R), 664 

tTeacher of English, A (R), The Pillars of 
the World: A Commencement Pro- 
gram, 311 

tTechnology and English Teaching, Wal- 
ter Ginsberg, 439 

*Tenney, Edward A., An Independent 
Study for Freshmen, 364 

tThey Write and Like It (R), Charles 
Auslander, 671 

tThomas Wolfe: Prodigal and Lost, Day- 
ton Kohler, 609 

*Thompson, L. Vaughn, Bouquet (Poem), 
224 

Thornton Wilder, Dayton Kohler, 1 

*Tindall, William York, The Study of 
Contemporary Literature, 33 

tTinsel Crown, The, Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, 697 

*Toward a Mass Theatre, Felix Sper, 468 

tTyler, I. Keith, Recent Developments in 
Radio Education, 193 


tUlysses Speaks (R), Flora K. MacNe- 
mar, 472 

tUnit in the Economic Aspects of Books, 
A (R), Adelbert M. Jakeman, 667 
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TUse of Parody in Teaching, The, Earl J. 
Dias, 650 

tUsing the Library for Individual Re- 
search, Katherine A. Andrews, 378 

t Using the Projector in Written Composi- 
tion (R), Martin H. Munz, 130 


{Vacation and Schooltime Reading, Julia 
Emery, 467 

{Varied Patterns of Approach in the 
Teaching of Literature, Robert C. 
Pooley, 342 

tVictrola Records in English Teaching 
(R), Charles Morris, 388 

tVitalized Book Reviews (R), Ruth Kear- 
ney, 569 

{Vocational Reading in Remedial Eng- 
lish, Agatha R. Fosse, 738 


*Wainwright, Benjamin B., A Centenary 
Query: Is Pater Outmoded? 441 
}Waterbury, Eleanor, Reading in Junior 
High School, 747 

*Watson, H. F., Pilgrimage to Oskaloosa 
(R), 60 

*We Join the March to the Moderns, 
Ruth Davies, 200 

}We Learn To Express Ourselves, Martha 
Inez Johnson, 270 

*We Ought To Stand Here, Ear! Daniels, 
207 

*Weaver, Bennett, Education: Program 
or Principles? 275 

*What about the Literacy of Freshmen? 
(R), Harlen Martin Adams, 310 

tWhat’s Wrong with Us English Teach- 
ers? Malcolm S. MacLean, 655 

*White Sail in the Mist (Poem), Charles 
Edward Eaton, 495 

tWhitney, Dorothy L., Short Stories in 
the News (R), 312 

William Saroyan, Harlan Hatcher, 169 

*Wise, J. Hooper, A Comprehensive 
Freshman English Course in Opera- 
tion, 450 

tWonnberger, Carl, The School Stage and 
the Commercial Theater, 461 

tWords and Music, Arthur Minton, 199 

*Wright, Louis B., The Retreat of the 
Humanities, 121 

tWriting Letters Today (R), L. E. 
Frailey, 64 


Zabel, Morton Dauwen, The Condition 
of American Criticism: 1939, 417 
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NotEe.—Items marked with an asterisk (*) arejn the College Edition only; those marked with a dagger 
(ft) are in the Regular Edition only; the unmarked titles appear in both editions. Titles of articles or poems 


followed by (R)} are in the Round Table. 
Book REPORTS AND REVIEWS 
See Reading, Teaching of 
Crassics, TEACHING OF 
tDefense of Guinevere, A, 1939 (R), 
Irma Eareckson, 135 
TMasefield’s Reynard the Fox: An Intro- 
duction to the Qualities of Poetry 
(R), Mary Abbott, 137 


TUlysses Speaks (R), Flora K. MacNe- 
mar, 472 


COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


General and Miscellaneous 


*Adapting English Instruction to a 
Changing World, J. Raymond Derby, 
12 

*Are the Contributors Jesting? (R), 
George B. Parks, 479 

*Are We like This? Arthur Minton and 
Emanuel Bloom, 383 

*College Teaching and Creative Scholar- 
ship, Kenneth O. Myrick, 296 

*Education: Program or Principles? Ben- 
nett Weaver, 275 

*English as an Independent Subject in the 
Curriculum, Percy V. D. Shelly, 349 

*English Language in China, The, Arno 
L. Bader, 215 

*Experimental Course in Cinema Appre- 
ciation, An (R), Sherman P. Lawton, 
230 

*Footnote to Carrel, A, Davida McCas- 
lin, 429 

*Future of English Teaching, The, James 
H. Hanford, 268 

*Lapses in Scholarship (R), Edward D. 
Snyder, 475 

*Neither a ‘“Margin Scribbler” nor a Jug- 
gler of Numbers, W. A. Clark, 133 

*Pilgrimage to Oskaloosa (R), H. F. Wat- 
son, 60 

*Statement of the Committee of Twenty- 
four, Louise Rosenblatt, Howard 
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Mumford Jones, and Oscar James 
Campbell 


Freshman Composition 

*Composition Values in Paraphrasing, 
H. James Rockel, 370 

*Comprehensive Freshman English 
Course in Operation, A, J. Hooper 
Wise, 450 

*Failure of Freshman English, The, Oscar 
James Campbell, 177 

*Independent Study for Freshmen, An, 
Edward A. Tenney, 364 

*Making the Freshman Course Really 
Comprehensive, Harold B. Allen, 192 

*What about the Literacy of Freshmen? 
(R), Harlen Martin Adams, 310 


Literature, Teaching of, in College 

*Current Experiments in the Moderniza- 
tion of the Teaching of Literature, 
W. F. Gallaway, Jr., 95 

*Dramatic Poetry and Values, Henry 
Alonzo Myers, 356 

*European Novel as a Gateway to the 
Humanities, The, Richard M. Kain, 
138 

*Growth in Literary Acquaintance among 
College Students Taught by Informal 
Methods, Kenneth L. Heaton, 50 

*Half-Pint Fiction, Daniel J. O’Neill, 40 

*More Half-Pint Fiction (R), John Jamie- 
son, 478 

*Negligible Note in Literary Criticism, A 
(R), H. Eigerman, 58 

*Retreat of the Humanities, The, Louis 
B. Wright, 121 

*Sophomores in the Realms of Gold, Bar- 
rows Dunham, 185 

*Study of Contemporary Literature, The, 
William York Tindall, 33 

*Tagging Literary Appreciation, Fred R. 
Conkling, 44 

*We Join the March to the Moderns, 
Ruth Davies, 200 
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*We Ought To Stand Here, Earl Daniels, 

207 
Reading of College Students 

*Function and Operation of a Depart- 
mental Lending Library, The, W. F. 
Gallaway, Jr., 435 

*Improving Tastes in Reading (R), John 
Walker McCain, Jr., 309 

*Students Read—(R), N. B. Fagin, 62 


COMMENCEMENTS 
See Special Occasions 
COMPOSITION, TEACHING OF 

See also Creative Writing, Teaching of; 
Integration; Mechanics, Grammar, 
and Usage, Teaching of; Speech, 
Teaching of; Technological Aids in 
English; Vocabulary, Teaching of 

tAre We Accomplishing Our Aims in the 
Composition Curriculum? Luella B. 
Cook, 629 

tDoes the High School Prepare for Col- 
lege English? J. W. Beattie, 713 

tEnglish Class Goes to the World’s Fair 
(R), Elizabeth Risinger, 572 

tEnglish as She Is Wrote, William L. 
Prosser, 38 

tExploration in Your Own Home Town 
(R), Hortense Finch, 303 

tFreshman Class Handles Cleanup Cam- 
paign for City (R), Frances Noel, 231 

tGhost Writer Explains, The, Anony- 
mous, 535 

tImproving Written Expression, Clarence 
H. Carback, 354 

tMaking the Friendly Letter Real (R), 
Wayne Spangler, 303 

tMore Real Letters (R), Mary Mac- 
Donald, 753 

tNew Lamps, Wanda Orton, 643 

tSafety Education in English Classes (R), 
Oliphant Gibbons, 671 

tUsing the Projector in Written Com- 
position (R), Martin R. Munz, 130 

TWriting Letters Today (R), L. E. 
Frailey, 64 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


See Literary Criticism, Biographies, 
and Surveys of Contemporary 
Literature 


CORRELATION 
See Integration 
CREATIVE WRITING, TEACHING OF 
tCreative Writing in the Junior High 
School, Marguerite Malm, 719 
tEgoism in Student Writing, Leon Or- 
mond, 545 
tStudents’ Problems in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Claude R. Petty, 449 
TThey Write and Like It (R), Charles 
Auslander, 671 


We Learn To Express Ourselves, Martha 
Inez Johnson, 270 


CURRENT USAGE 


tA-sitting on a Gate S. A. Nock, 277 

*“Tifferent”—Comparative Degree? (R), 
Dwight L. Bolinger, 480 

*Grammar for the Populace, Stuart Rob- 
ertson, 24 

tLanguage of Labor, The (R), Abraham 
Tauber, 664 

*Reconsideration of As and So, A (R), 
Dwight L. Bolinger, 56 

*Small Plea for Conformity, A (The Com- 
ma) (R), J. H. McKee, 312 


CURRICULUM AND AIMS IN ENGLISH 


*“English” as Experience: A Reply to 
Professor Stapleton, W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 110 

tEnglish Teacher Looks Ahead, The, 
Robert W. Rounds, 110 

tImplications of the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry for the Teaching of English, 
Dora V. Smith, 177 

tNew Wine in Old Bottles, Elizabeth Ogg, 
212 

t“On Making a Silk Purse....” (R), 
Marian Scanlan, 758 

tOther People’s Children (R), Dorothy 
Kaucher, 476 

tReorganizing English in a Small High 
School, Ralph L. Harmer, 31 

*Reply to Mr. Hatfield, Laurence Staple- 
ton, 116 

*Review of An Experience Curriculum in 
English, A, Laurence Stapleton, 104 

tWhat’s Wrong with Us English Teach- 
ers? Malcolm S. MacLean, 655 
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DRAMA, TEACHING OF 

+Drama and Social Problems, The, Rob- 
ert J. Cadigan, 557 

tInexperienced Teacher’s Preparation in 
Play Production, The, Leah E. Jor- 
dan, 19 

tLet’s Present a Play (R), Paul Marsh, 
383 

tSchool Stage and the Commercial The- 
ater, The, Carl Wonnberger, 46: 

{Streamline Shakespeare, Roger Hill, 429 


EVALUATION 
tEvaluation in English in the Eight-Year 
Study, Wilfred Eberhart, 261 


tIn Defense of Appraisal: An Evaluating 
of Evaluation, Marquis E. Shattuck, 


95 
INTEGRATION 
tCorrelating History and English (R), 
Marie Krieg, 59 
tEnglish Class Goes to the World’s Fair 
(R), Elizabeth Risinger, 572 
tExploration in Your Own Home Town 
(R), Hortense Finch, 303 
+Freshman Class Handles Cleanup Cam- 
paign for City (R), Frances Noel, 231 
tOur American Scene, Lucyle Hook, 12 
tProjects en Masse, Hally Prentis Nelson, 
731 
JOURNALISM 


See also Newspaper and Magazine, 
Teaching of 
tClassroom Magazine, The (R), Rose E. 
Glaymen, 224 
tPictorial Journalism, Gunnar Horn, 726 


{Propaganda and Press Freedom, Clyde 
I y 
R. Miller, 821 


LETTER WRITING 
See Composition, Teaching of 


LITERARY CRITICISM, BIOGRAPHIES 
AND SURVEYS OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 


*American and British Books in Germany 
(R), Grace B. Sherrer, 473 

{Barrie, Have We Outlived, A. L. Laufe, 
828 


*Centenary Query, A: Is Pater Out- 
moded? Benjamin B. Wainwright, 
441 

Condition of American Criticism, The: 
1939, Morton Dauwen Zabel, 417 

Contemporary British Fiction, Phyllis 
Bentley, 251 

*Freneau’s ‘‘The British Prison-Ship”’ and 
Historical Accuracy (R), Dorothy 
Dondore, 228 

tFriendship between Hawthorne and 
Longfellow, The (R), Manning Haw- 
thorne, 221 

Hemingway, Ernest, J. Donald Adams, 
87 

*Jeffers, Robinson, Walter Gierasch, 284 

*“Let Us Then Be Up and Doing” (A 
Study of Longfellow), William Char- 
vat, 374 

*Lewis, Sinclair, Plato, and the Regional 
Escape, Joseph E. Baker, 460 

Literature and the War, Granville Hicks, 
785 

tMarquand, John Phillips, Harlan Hatch- 
er, 507 

*Milton in Current Criticism, James H. 
Hanford, 342 

Our Most American Drama—Recent 
Developments, 1930-1939, Barrett 
H. Clark, 333 

Saroyan, William, Harlan Hatcher, 169 

tTinsel Crown, The, Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, 597 

*Toward a Mass Theatre, Felix Sper, 468 

Wilder, Thornton, Dayton Kohler, 1 

Wolfe, Thomas: Prodigal and Lost, Day- 
ton Kohler, 609 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See also Classics, Teaching of; Drama, 
Teaching of; Poetry, Teaching of; 
Reading, Teaching of 

tActivities for the Unit on Contemporary 
Literature (R), Lois Dilley, 754 

tImprovised Dialogue in the Junior High 
School, Ben Kaufman, 288 

tI Speak from Experience (R) Margaret 
Stopher, 308 

tLet Us Reorganize the Teaching of Lit- 
erature, Frederick Houk Law, 103 

tLiterature and Indoctrination, Sam 
Rosenkranz, 539 
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tMental Hygiene through the Study of 
Literature (R), George Lawton, 472 

tMoral Education through English Lit- 
erature, Helen Welch Painter, 114 

t‘‘Paste for Pearl,’’ Byrnina M. Garrity, 
217 

Use of Parody in Teaching, The, Earl J. 
Dias, 650 

tVaried Patterns of Approach in the 
Teaching of Literature, Robert C. 
Pooley, 342 


MAGAZINES, TEACHING OF 


See Newspapers and Magazines, 
Teaching of 


MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE 
TEACHING OF 
tDelineascope for Punctuation, The (R), 
George G. Gates, 574 

tGrammar Approach versus Thought Ap- 
proach in Teaching Sentence Struc- 
ture, Ellen Frogner, 518 

tPsychology of Punctuation, The, Rachel 
Salisbury, 794 

tSimplifying Punctuation (R), Raymond 
F. McCoy, 576 


MorTION PICTURES 


See Radio and Photoplay Appreciation 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINES 
TEACHING OF 


See also Propaganda; Journalism 


tPeriodicals in the Classroom, Mary 
Elizabeth Smith, 372 
tSurveying Newspaper Policies (R), 


Mary L. McNamee, 57 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 
See Radio and Photoplay Appreciation 
PorMsS 
*Best Philosopher, Clark Emery, 142 
*Bouquet, L. Vaughn Thompson, 224 
Playing God, Margaret M. Skinner, 66 
College; 471 Regular 
*White Sail in the Mist, Charles Edward 
Eaton, 495 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


PoETRY, TEACHING OF 
tEffects of Extensive Teacher-reading of 
Poetry, The, Rose Manicoff, 50 
tPoetry and Music, Charles I. Glicksberg 
and Philip Gordon, 550 
tPoetry and Philosophy in the English 
Classroom, Charles I. Glicksberg, 637 
tWords and Music, Arthur Minton, 199 


PROJECTS IN ENGLISH 
See Integration 
PROPAGANDA 
{Propaganda Enters the English Class- 
room, Helen I. Davis, 26 


{Propaganda and Press Freedom, Clyde 
R. Miller, 821 


RADIO AND PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 

British School Broadcasting, Lester 
Ward Parker, 296 

TEnglish via the Air Waves, 
Orndorff, 619 

tExperiment in Movie-Radio Apprecia- 
tion, An (R), Kent Pease, 391 

{Film Production in the School—a Sur- 
vey, Hardy R. Finch, 365 

fInside Story of Motion-Picture Pub- 
licity, The, Winifred Johnston, 807 

tMaking Motion Pictures in the School, 
Eleanor D. Child, 706 

tNewspaper and Radio in Journalism, 
The (R), Florence M. Lumsden, 305 

+Preview of an Investigation of Motion- 
Picture Class and Club Activities, 
Constance McCullough, 120 

tRadio Humor: A Unit for Grades VII- 
XII, Bernice Orndorff, 526 

Radio Programs for High-School Eng- 
lish (R), Walter Ginsberg, 835 

tRadio Work at Hammond (R), Doris E. 
Nelson, 228 

tRecent Developments in Radio Educa- 
tion, I. Keith Tyler, 193 

tStudents Like Radio Writing (R), 
Mildred K. Carson, 479 


Bernice 


READING, TEACHING OF 


See also Literature, Teaching of; News- 
papers and Magazines, Teaching of; 
Propaganda; Remedial Reading 








TOPICAL INDEX 


tAnalysis of a Free Reading Program, An 
(R), Effie A. Powell, 389 

*Assigning the Book Review (R), A. J. 
App, 225 

TBook Blurb, The (R), Charles L. Swick, 
140 

TExperiment in Leisure Reading, An, 
Helen Booth, 208 

T‘‘Hall of Fame, The’ (R), Marie E. 
Staib, 134 

?tMethods of Sharing Books in the Class- 
room, Lyl R. Solem, 358 

TPeople First (R), Kate W. Smith, 131 

TReading in a Democracy, Frederic B. 
Baxter, 816 

tReading in Junior High School, Eleanor 
Waterbury, 747 

TReading List—Design for Living, Eve- 
lyn Ruud, 45 

tShort Stories in the News (R), Dorothy 
L. Whitney, 312 

tUnit in the Economic Aspects of Books, 
A (R), Adelbert M. Jakeman, 667 

Using the Library for Individual Re- 
search, Katherine A. Andrews, 378 

TVacation and Schooltime Reading, Julia 
Emery, 467 

tVitalized Book Reviews (R), Ruth Kear- 
ney, 570 


REMEDIAL READING 
tPupil Teachers for Remedial Reading 
(R), Agnes Ballantyne, 757 
{Vocational Reading in Remedial Eng- 
lish, Agatha R. Fosse, 738 


S569 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
{Christmas Vesper Service for Speech and 
Music Departments, A (R), Margaret 
F. Rice and Dorothy C. Jones, 832 
Pillars of the World, The: A Commence- 
ment Program, A Teacher of English, 
311 


SPEECH, TEACHING OF 
tAid in Teaching Oral Composition, An, 
Albert Warner Dowling, 455 
{Christmas Vesper Service for Speech and 
Music Departments, A (R), Margaret 
F. Rice and Dorothy C. Jones, 832 
tExperiment in Manners, An (R), Jessie 
W. Boutillier, 61 


TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS IN ENGLISH 
tDelineascope for Punctuation, The (R), 
George G. Gates, 574 
tTechnology and English Teaching, Wal- 
ter Ginsberg, 439 
tUsing the Projector in Written Composi- 
tion (R), Martin H. Munz, 130 
tVictrola Records in English Teaching 
(R), Charles Morris, 388 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
See Evaluation 


VOCABULARY, TEACHING OF 


tAnother Plan for Teaching Vocabulary 
(R), M. L. Howe, 223 








Publication Date, November 15, 1939 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE 


By Alvina Treut, June D. Ferebee, Doris C. Jackson, and Dorothy Olton Saunders 


Classroom Teachers, Bronzville, N.Y., Public Schools 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE, a book by 
teachers and for teachers, is a study of children’s 
growth in written English from first through sixth 
grade. It offers a solution of the problem of preserving 
the creative spirit and at the same time teaching skills 
and mechanics. It describes in intimate detail pro- 
cedures and situations out of which abundant and 
effective writing resulted and includes many reproduc- 
tions of children’s own papers. Four groups of chil- 


dren, representing every age level in the elementary 
school, are studied. Case studies show the growth of 
individual children over a period of four years, reveal- 
ing the relation of written expression to the whole per- 
sonality, and the effect of the social group on individu- 
al progress. A unique and valuable contribution of this 
book is a clear distinction bet ween the utilitarian andthe 
artistic purposes of written expression. List Price, $2.54. 
Net Wholesale School Price, $1.90, F.O.B. Publisher. 


Are You Interested in 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


For Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools? 


If so, please write for our complete descriptive school library catalog (forty-eight pages with color and con- 


venient order form). 

PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS 

THE WIZARD OF OZ—Original, Complete Oz Book, 
by L. Frank Baum 


EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER 
TOM JEFFERSON—Boy in Colonial Days 
HALLIBURTON’S FIRST BOOK OF MARVELS 


HALLIBURTON’S SECOND BOOK OF MARVELS 


We believe you will be happy to consider our extensive, outstanding and leading list of school library books 


before placing any order for this school year. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














COLLEGE 
ENGLISH 


offers unpedantic literary and 
linguistic as well as pedagog- 
ical articles. 


You may have it (October 
through May) with your Eng- 
lish Journal for an additional 
$1.50. We will prorate this 
to end your subscriptions at 
the same time. 


211 West 68th Street - Chicago 


@ CORRELATE 
YOUR LITERATURE 
UNITS 


Vitalize pupil experiences by using 
classroom-tested plans for collateral 
reading and creative expression. Cor- 
relate textbook work with history, soci- 
ology, economics, fine arts, and science. 
Avoid weary weeks of “night-before”’ 
planning. 


Enterprises 
in Correlated English 
Part I, American Literature 65 cents; 
Part II, English Literature 65 cents. 
Both $1.15. Postpaid. Send a card 
today for an approval copy. 


JOHN S. SHEPARD, Jr., A.M. 
11 Pine Street Franklin, N.H. 
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The thought approach... 
...is the natural approach to 
both reading and writing 
Srazrmve with straight thinking, train your students in the skills necessary 
for getting meaning from the printed page and expressing ideas so that others 


can get them. Show the student that patterns of expression exist to help him 
make sense out of what he reads, writes, and says. 


Ask for the new free monograph Straight Thinking in Reading and Writing. 


MAKING SENSE I, II, and II 


RACHEL SALISBURY - J. PAUL LEONARD 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 

















Rounds of applause for.... 
Reppert’s MODERN SHORT STORIES 


English teachers say of this collection: ‘The best . . . . for senior high school 
that I have ever seen,” “the most attractive book of short stories,” “the most 
interesting,” “‘the stories are well selected and certain to appeal.” 


99 66 


and 


Stratton’s TO READ AND TO ACT 


“«... implies a thought-out philosophy and wealth of experience which place 
the author as an expert in his field... . no haphazard collection of school 
plays but a purposeful selection of dramatic scenes to win children to reading 
for pleasure.””—School Review. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 


























JOURNALISM 


Spears and Lawshe 
HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


The “laboratory” text, making the study of journalism a 
year’s schedule of production. 


Mann 


THE STUDENT EDITOR 


A manual of production, for junior grades, or for untrained 
beginners at any level. 











LITERATURE 
and READING 


Holloway 
UNSUNG HEROES 


The life stories of Americans handicapped in various ways, 
yet reaching the top through their own efforts. 


McFarland 
NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 


A collection especially effective for introducing junior- 
grade readers to the best in the short story. 








COMPOSITION 
and SPELLING 





Meyer 
VOCABULARY-BUILDING 
SPELLER—Revised 


The new edition of this high-school classic brings new 
words and expansion of former features which made it so 


successful. 
Weeks-Cook-Deffendall 
ENGLISH through EXPERIENCE 


A three-book series of work-textbooks, utilizing the unit- 
activity method at its most effective. Grades 7-8-9. 











APPRECIATION 


Opdycke 
TELLING TYPES IN 
LITERATURE 


Lively, informal, and spirited presentation of the various 
types of literature, prose and poetry, with excellent pro- 
vision for pupil-endeavor and expression at every step. 
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New York -_ Boston 
Baeesk ae 





Examine these and other Macmillan books at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, in New York, in November. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 
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The Teachers Themselves Write the Blurb for 


Easley S. Jones’s 
NEW BASAL TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSES 


——_—. LIVE ENGLISH 


There has been a gratifying unanimity of opinion among the many 
high-school English teachers who, after having examined Jones’s 
LIVE ENGLISH, have expressed in writing their reactions to this 
new text. Quoted solely from their comments, the following account 
of the Jones series can be regarded as reflecting the opinions of the 
great majority of teachers who have had an opportunity to inspect 
the text. 











COMPARED WITH ITS COMPETITORS 


In comparison with other texts for the first and second 


“As lively and up-to-date as the 
high-school English courses, Jones’s LIVE ENGLISH 


latest picture magazine” 
In Jones’s LIVE ENGLISH is offered 
a well-planned, well-motivated, dy- 


is more effectively designed and written to attract 
and hold the pupil’s interest—it is appealing to the 
eye, piques the curiosity, and titillates the sense of 
humor; 

namic treatment of the essentials of 

: : : : : more effectively correlates the mechanics of writing 

oral and written English. The materi- with practical writing activities; 

al is varied, well set up, attractive, is richer in its applications to real life situations and 
to the other curriculum subjects—-business, public 


compact, and modern, and includes > othe : 
speaking, journalism, telephone, library practice, 


many devices to make English inter- 
esting; a wealth of sound drill work; 
and unique, attention-catching illus- 
trations. The presentation is simple, 
concrete, actually functional, sys- 


etc.; 

is better equipped with practical, graphic devices 
which focus the pupil’s attention on the really 
important matters, and which successfully simplify 
difficulties; 


offers a greater variety of, as well as more lively ma- 


tematic, intelligent in approach, and terial; 
especially notable for its pleasant 
humor. The instruction is thorough. 


has a greater abundance and variety of drills, exer- 
cises, and activities that closely harmonize with 
the pupil’s own needs and interest. 


This is a teachable text, rich in crea- If you are not already familiar with Jones’s LIVE ENG- 
LISH and wish to inspect a copy with a definite view 
toward adopting it for required class use, send immedi- 
ately for an examination copy. 


tive material, and as lively and up-to- 
date as the latest picture magazine. 
Particularly to be commended are the 
sections dealing with spelling, word a ee 
LIVE ENGLISH is published in two books, each of which sup- 
study, paragraphs, sentences, and plies the needs of a full-year course in English composition. The 
basic material in Books I and II is also made available in a 


phrases. a and 1 
combined volume. The price of Books I and II is $1.32 a 








volume, and that of the Combined Volume is $1.80. 








D. APPLETON-CENTURY a 
35 West 32nd Street 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York COMPANY Chisago 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 1525 East 53d Street, Chicago 
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For Results That Count 








F THE results from your school 

work are not commensurate with 
the efforts you put into it, you will 
do well to investigate YoutH Topay. 

Here is a potent educational tool 
especially designed to help win top- 
most results with modern ’teen-age 
adults such as you have in your 
charge. 

YoutH Topay, by cutting away 
the usual superfluities and addressing 
itself to the true interests and real needs 
of young people, simplifies the teaching 
job, secures ready student cooperation, 
and enables you to achieve those satisfac- 
tions that go with tasks performed well. 

In YoutH Topay each month you 













penetrating factual articles as well as out- 
standing fiction and poetry; fascinating, 
informative, helpful reading matter rel- 
ished alike by co-educational classes and 
segregated boy and girl groups. During 
the first year, work by more than 
400 writers made YoutHu Topay, as 
summed up in our masthead, ‘““The 
Month’s Best Reading for Young 
Adults.” 

Whatever your problem—be it a 
need for up-to-the-minute supple- 
mentary reading, or material for class 
discussions or assignments; data for 
student publication projects, or any 
other of the many and varied school 
activities—you will find helpin YourH 








will find 128 pages that make for effec- 
tive teaching: worth-while reprints from a wide 
range of books, magazines, newspapers, radio 
scripts, and unusually fine original writing—includ- 
ing the work of high school students who win prizes 
in our monthly literary and art competitions; 





Quotes... 


Our schools are well pleased with its reception by 
the young people. YOUTH TODAY has been placed 
on our approved list of periodicals for use in the schools 
—Margaret Greer, Minneapolis Board of Education. 
» » You may make my remaining monthly order 
65 copies instead of the 20 in my original order. Our 
pupils like the magazine the best of any we have tried 
—Hope Howard, Smedley Junior High School, Ches- 
ter, Pa. » » I used the magazine with Low Ten 
Class and found it interesting and stimulating. It fits 
in with the point of view of many units in our course 
—Mrs. McKay, head of English Department, 
University High School, Oakland, Calif. » » MaylI 
compliment YOUTH TODAY on the uniformly fine 
issues each month. The magazine renders a distinct 
service to students of secondary school age—Aileen 
Schoeppe, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
» » It has helped to break the monotony of the 
straight-line work in English—Mrs. Val Harworth, 
Northport, Wash. » » The copies I sell each month 
are passed from student to student until they are 
literally worn threadbare. In a recent magazine poll, 
over 200 students placed YOUTH TODAY at the top 
of their list. We use many of the articles for class 
reports—Mary L. Porter, North Little Rock (Ark.) 
High School. 














Topay, we are confident. Already 
we are working with several thousand educators 
throughout the country, and the number is growing 
daily. As we go to press, comes word that YouTH 
Topay has been placed on the approved textbook 
list by the Board of Education of the City of New 
York—which directs the largest school system in 
the world. 

If you will collect as little as $1.50 a month for 
ten copies, you can give your students the benefit 
of the good reading that goes into YourH Topay. 
Your order will bring to you in addition a compli- 
mentary classroom copy and Study Suggestions. 
Write today, on your school stationery, asking us 
to get you started on the Minimum Plan, and we’ll 
do the rest. 





TODAY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


250 PARK AVENUE 








Special Educational Rate for Individual Subscriptions: $2.50 a Year 




















Dear English Journal Readers: 


Our Santa Claus has a pack full of books you will want for your classes 


next year....for English and Literature Courses... . for Remedial 
Reading .... for Choral Reading... . for Public Speaking and Debat- 
ing .... for Puppetry and Dramatics. 


¥~ From your generous response during the past year to our advertis- 
ing in these pages, we know that you have used and 
liked many of our texts. 


Ne We want you to be familiar with ail of 
them. Why not write for our descriptive catalogs. 
They are free and we feel sure that you will find in 
them many titles of interest to you. 


X Ask for— 

#7X (ENGLISH AND LITERATURE) 

#14X (ELEMENTARY TEXTS) 

#12X (PUBLIC SPEAKING, DEBATING AND DRAMATICS) 
#1X (COMPLETE INDEX OF NOBLE AND NOBLE TITLES) 








A Merry Christmas to you all 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Wade : Blossom : Eaton 
EXPRESSING YOURSELF 


Two-Book Course Four-Book Course 


SERIES that simplifies the teacher’s 
problem by emphasizing reading and 
study technique. Assignments are easy to 
make because the study material is broken up 
into brief lesson lengths. Without any effort 
on the part of the teacher the pupil by merely 
Dink tee aneagtinn following the path of least resistance tests his 


description of this understanding before he applies and practices 


widely used series. the principles he has studied. 


Houghton Piffin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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English, 





Your Obedient Servant 


HATFIELD, MILLER, McINTOSH, SMITH, GOODRICH 


the Advanced Book of Senior English Activities 
is designed for the twelfth school year 


509 pages, illustrated, $1.44 


‘te emphasis in this new book for the last 
year of the senior high school is on the 
practical side of life. Its sustained purpose is 


(1) the development of an intelligent and informed atti- 
tude toward fields of living which are the common ex- 
periences of all normal citizens 


(2) the development of those language skills which are 
most useful and necessary in everyday life 


AMONG THE TECHNIQUES in the use of language 
that are reviewed and mastered in this closing year of 
the student’s high school career are: 
(1) the ability to read with accuracy and understanding 
(2) the ability to carry on personal interviews and conver- 
sations 
(3) the knowledge of what is correct in written or spoken 
language 
(4) the ability to express ideas in a clear and orderly way 
(5) the ability to ask and answer questions intelligently 


(6) the ability to write occasional business letters in a sat- 
isfactory style, etc. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















LANGUAGE ARTS 


FOR 


MODERN YOUTH 


CASSELL—OBERHOLTZER—BRUNER 


This new series emphasizes the study skills (comprehen- 
sion, organization, application, etc.) which are essential 
not only to English but to social studies, foreign lan- 
guages, science, and all other subjects of the curriculum. 
Special help in speech, social courtesies, and every phase 
of the pupil’s day-to-day use of English. Each book of 
Language Arts contains a complete course in the technical 
material of the grade, with ample review. Books I, II, 
III for grades 7, 8, 9—List price, $1.20, each. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 

















Literary-Fiction Map 


OF UNITED STATES 


Old Jules, Wah-To-Yah, South Moon Under, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, Ramona, 
and 520 other book plots accurately located 
in U.S., Canada, Mexico, and U.S. possessions. 


Work revised to July, 1938 
Map 10 X 14 inches folds into notebook 


50° maps $2.50 
100 maps 4.00 
150 maps 5.00 


Rhetoric Sheet 


WALL CHART SIZE 


Includes all rules of written and spoken 
English—and a check sheet for public speak- 
ing and debate use. 


Price, $2.00 each 


J. W. Clark Publishing Co. 


Fredonia, Kansas Piedmont, Mo. 














WAR 
PROPAGANDA 


Students, teachers and citizens may see 
their way more clearly through the fog 
of competing war propagandas if they 
read the bulletins of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis.* 


You may obtain a free copy of the Insti- 
tute’s current bulletin on War Propa- 
ganda by sending your name and address 
and 6 cents in stamps to cover postage 
and handling. With this free copy we 
will send information about the Insti- 
tute’s Manual, especially prepared to 
help teachers in high schools and colleges 
relate propaganda analysis to class work. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


DEPT. E.J.—40 E. 49TH ST. NEW YORK 


*A non-profit educational organization to help in- 
telligent citizens detect and analyze propaganda. 
Subscriber-membership, $2.00. 
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